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Concerning  This  Issue . . . 

Winter  is  a special  time  for  the  die-hard  arborophile. 
You’ve  probably  met  one,  perhaps  when  you  made  an  in- 
nocent comment  about  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  A die- 
hard may  have  gently  taken  you  aside  to  remind  you  that 
trees  have  other  attractive  features,  then  listed  the  amaz- 
ing textured  and  colored  bark  of  Prunus  serrula , the  scaly 
leaves  of  a lepidote  rhododendron,  or  the  silhouette  of  a 
maple  tree,  newly  visible  after  the  recent  autumn. 

Enjoy  the  textures,  shapes,  colors,  and  scents  of  the 
one-year-old  Joseph  A.  Witt  Winter  Garden  captured  by 
Iain  Robertson,  on  these  pages.  To  complement  Iain’s  ar- 
ticle, Valerie  Easton  suggests  books  for  the  winter  gar- 
dener to  curl  up  with.  Inside,  you  also  can  find  out  about 
the  best  winter-blooming  trees  for  your  garden  from  Ar- 
thur Lee  Jacobson.  Or  discover  ten  of  the  biggest  trees  in 
Washington  State,  here  at  the  Arboretum,  with  Robert 
Van  Pelt.  Brian  Mulligan  and  Alan  Mitchell  also  ap- 
proach tree  size,  but  by  girth,  in  their  article.  To  appre- 
ciate the  details  of  a single  species,  read  “A  Brisdy  Fir” 
by  Curator  Tim  Hohn. 

What  is  an  arboretum?  Daniel  Hinkley  asked  world- 
renowned  authority  J.C.  Raulston.  If  we  defined  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Arboretum,  we  would  include  Director 
Emeritus  Brian  O.  Mulligan  and  our  late  curator,  Joseph 
A.  Witt.  It  is  appropriate  in  this  issue,  which  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  garden  named  after  her  husband,  that  Jean  Witt 
reminisces  about  the  special  collaboration  between  the 
Witts  and  Mr.  Mulligan  (part  four  of  our  series  on  Brian). 

In  our  regular  features,  tree  topping  is  examined  criti- 
cally by  “Northwest  Hort  Review”  writer  Van  M.  Bob- 
bitt. Christina  Pfeiffer  discusses  recent  activity  “In  the 
Arboretum.”  Scot  Medbury  takes  us  through  three 
Northwest  conservatories,  perfect  destinations  for  the 
season.  As  Raulston  does  for  arboreta,  Scot  comments  on 
values  important  to  the  conservatory  of  the  1990s — just 
in  time  for  the  change  of  decade.  Happy  New  Year! 

Jan  Silver,  Editor 
The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  Bulletin 


Cover  photo  by  Don  Normark,  courtesy  of  Don  Normark  and 
Sunset  Magazine.  The  photo  was  shot  for  Sunset's  February 
1990  issue  and  its  appearance  here  is  a gift  from  the 
photographer  and  the  magazine.  Our  thanks  to  them. 

Molbak’s  Greenhouse,  Nursery  & Florist  sponsored  the  color 
for  the  cover  photo,  which  shows  their  display  at  the  1989 
Northwest  Flower  and  Garden  Show.  Behind  the  vine  maple  is 
yellow  witch  hazel.  The  flowering  canopy  is  Prunus  species. 
Whiteish-cream  Rhododendron  ‘Unique’  is  to  the  left  of  the 
bright  pink  R.  ‘Homebush’  (azalea).  Lily-of-the-valley  and  hosta, 
mixed  with  bleeding  heart  (the  touch  of  pink  on  the  right)  fill  the 
foreground.  The  Arboretum  Foundation  thanks  Molbak’s  for 
their  generosity. 
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A Bristly  Fir 

by  Timothy  Hohn 

iving  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  hard  not  to 
take  conifers  for  granted.  The  hazy,  blue- 
green  tapestry  of  patchwork  vegetation  clothing  the 
Cascade  and  Olympic  mountains  may  leave  many 
of  us  overwhelmed  by  conifers. 

But  why  fight  the  genius  of  the  place?  The 
climatic  conditions  that  nurture  our  stately  con- 
iferous forests  obviously  provide  us  with  an  ideal  en- 
vironment for  cultivating  interesting  and  exotic 
members  of  this  primitive  division  of  plants. 

Many  Northwest  native  conifers  are  prized  by 
horticulturists  and  plant  enthusiasts  around  the 
world.  David  Douglas  and  Thomas  Coulter,  among 
others,  collected  them  and  introduced  many  species 
to  Britain  and  Europe  in  the  last  century.  Given  the 
unbelievable  diversity  of  the  coniferous  flora  en- 
countered along  our  West  Coast,  Douglas  joked 
about  his  credibility  with  peers  and  supporters  back 
in  Britain  during  his  seemingly  endless  discovery  of 
new  species.  “You  will  begin  to  think,”  he  wrote 
to  Sir  William  Hooker  at  Kew,  “that  I manufacture 
Pines  at  my  pleasure’  ’ (Peattie  1953).  In  a sense  he 
did,  having  the  propensity  to  designate  a number  of 
discoveries  as  Pinus,  although  later  they  came  to  be 
identified  as  Abies  or  Pseudotsuga . In  keeping  with 
this  trend,  Douglas  sent  seed  of  a remarkable  fir  to 
Hooker  in  1832  from  a tree  he  named  Pinus 
venusta  ( venustus  = graceful,  beautiful),  known 
today  as  the  bristlecone  fir,  Abies  bracteata. 

In  1831,  stalking  the  central  California  coast  one 
year  before  Douglas,  Thomas  Coulter,  the  first  to 
discover  Abies  bracteata , probably  was  lured  to  the 
rounded  peaks  and  rocky  slopes  of  the  Santa  Lucia 
mountains  by  this  tree  of  superb  silhouette.  Distinc- 
tive, even  from  a distance,  with  its  spire-like  crown 
narrowing  to  a sharp  point,  the  bristlecone  fir  is  en- 
demic to  specific  locales  in  the  Santa  Lucia  moun- 
tains of  Monterey  County,  California.  I recently 
“discovered”  a threesome  of  Abies  bracteata 
(“bearing  bracts’  ’ on  the  cones)  while  inventorying 
cold  damage  in  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum. 
They  guard  the  boxwood  ( Buxus  sp.)  and  spindle- 
tree  ( Euonymus  sp.)  collections  with  a commanding 
stature.  From  the  Lookout,  head  toward  the  Rock 
Garden.  One  specimen  is  below  the  Holly  Collec- 
tion toward  Lake  Washington  Boulevard.  Three  are 
below  (west  of)  the  Spindle- tree  Collection. 


Abies  bracteata  is  the  rarest  and  most  unusual 
species  in  the  genus,  and  at  first  I did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  these  plants.  With  distinct  and  anoma- 
lous characteristics  for  a true  fir,  it  is  classified 
separate  from  other  species  of  Abies  into  its  own 
subgenus,  Pseudotorreya  (Liu  1971).  The 
phylogeny  (evolutionary  history),  according  to  this 
classification,  makes  the  bristlecone  fir  the  most 
primitive  of  true  fir  descendants.  The  needles  are 
the  largest  of  any  species  in  the  genus — 3-6  cm  long 
and  3 mm  wide.  They  are  sharply  pointed  at  the  tip, 
similar  only  to  A.  cephalonica  in  this  regard,  and 
shiny  green  above  with  bright  white  bands  of 
stomates  beneath.  The  winter  buds  are,  perhaps, 
most  anomalous  in  being  long,  1.5-2. 5 cm,  and 
fusiform  or  spindle-shaped — like  those  of  a beech 
( Fagus  sp.) — rather  than  short  and  rounded.  Thank 
heavens  the  Arboretum  trees  were  correctly  iden- 
tified and  labeled. 

The  specific  epithet  bracteata  refers  to  the 
bizarre,  elongated  bracts  which  extrude  from  be- 
tween the  cone  scales  like  ominous,  defensive 
bristles.  The  cones  themselves,  like  other  members 
of  the  genus,  are  rounded  and  borne  on  the  upper 
sides  of  the  highest  branches.  A crop  of  cones  can 
become  heavy  enough  to  bend  down  the  branches 
and,  hence,  camouflage  their  true  fir-like  orienta- 
tion. As  the  cones  begin  to  shatter  in  October,  the 
ground  underneath  the  trees  becomes  lightly  coated 
with  shiny  winged,  red- brown  seeds. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  bristlecone  fir  came  to  be 
so  isolated — there  being  no  other  fir  within  225 
miles  north,  140  miles  east,  and  120  miles  south- 
easterly. Its  total  distribution  covers  an  area  less 
than  50  mi  (90  km)  long  and  12  mi  (20  km)  wide 
(Barbour  and  Major  1988).  Even  within  its  very 
restricted  and  discontinuous  range,  it  often  clings  to 
a tenuous  existence  dictated  by  a sensitivity  to  fires. 
Fir  groves  are  concentrated  on  steep,  rough  terrain 
with  rocky  soils  that  are  unlikely  to  carry  fire  in  an 
otherwise  fire-prone  area — due  to  topography  and 
low  fuel  accumulation  (Barbour  and  Major  1988). 
The  Santa  Lucia  mountains  are  primarily  covered 
with  oak  woodland  and  chaparral  that  are  fire- 
adapted.  In  favorable  sets  of  years — those  without 
fires  when  heavy  seed  crops  are  produced — Abies 
bracteata  will  extend  its  range  out  into  fire  climax 
vegetation  and  fertile  ravines.  The  inevitable  fire 
will  eliminate  the  fire-sensitive  fir  populations  and, 
over  time,  Lithocarpus  densiflorus  (tanbark  oak) 
will  shade  them  out  of  the  fertile  ravines  (Barbour 
and  Major  1988). 
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The  Bristlecone  Firs  at  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum 

The  three  bristlecone  firs  at  the  Arboretum  were 
part  of  an  original  shipment  of  six,  each  9T2"  tall, 
that  arrived  in  1956  from  Mr.  John  Drucker  of  Fort 
Bragg,  California.  Three  were  planted  out  in  I960 
when  they  had  reached  3'  in  height.  These  trees  are 
now  nearly  40'  tall  with  graceful  branches  sweeping 
the  ground  for  a distance  of  15'  in  diameter.  They 
have  symmetrical  branches  in  regular  whorls  about 
the  trunk  and  carry  semi-pendulous  branchlets 
clothed  in  stiff  needles. 

The  Arboretum  specimens  of  Abies  bracteata  are 
densely  foliated  with  an  almost  woolly  appearance. 
The  needles  are  slightly  2-ranked  (lined  up  opposite 
each  other  on  the  same  plane  along  the  stem)  and 
shiny  green  to  yellow-green  on  top.  Standing  away 
from  the  trees,  especially  on  the  lighted  side,  the 
needles  appear  to  be  thinly  “iced”  with  a bright 
aura  of  light.  Closely  inspect  one  by  lifting  a branch 
to  examine  the  underside.  You  can  see  that  the 
“aura’  ’ is  created  by  the  very  distinct  silvery  white 
bands  of  stomates  on  the  undersides  of  the  needles. 

Our  trees  are  producing  cones  at  their  very  tops, 
where  they  can  be  closely  observed  with  binoculars. 
The  glistening  drops  of  resin  glued  to  the  ends  of  the 
long,  bristle-tipped  bracts  should  aid  you  in  spotting 
them.  Bristlecone  firs  generally  flower  in  May,  ma- 
ture their  cones  in  September,  and  disperse  seeds  in 
October  (Liu  1971).  Very  large  seed  crops  are  pro- 
duced by  wild-growing  trees  every  three  to  five 
years  (USDA  1974).  Seeds  are  collected  in  the  fall, 
sown  in  flats  to  a depth  of  Va  " , and  placed  in  the 


cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  However,  even  un- 
der ideal  conditions,  germination  rates  for  true  firs 
are  usually  low. 

Few  conifers  are  more  beautiful  or  imposing  than 
firs,  and  Abies  bracteata  is  surely  a regal  member  of 
this  genus.  Unfortunately,  it  can  become  very  im- 
posing in  size;  some  garden  plants  in  Great  Britain 
reach  125',  making  them  less  suitable  for  home 
landscapes.  Still,  they  would  be  magnificent  as  indi- 
vidual specimens  or  in  groves  in  institutional  or 
park  landscapes.  They  appear  to  be  drought- tolerant 
and,  in  fact,  may  resent  summer  irrigation.  Arbore- 
tum trees  have  successfully  withstood  several  severe 
winters  with  little  adverse  effect.  Following  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  February  1989,  with  a record  low  of 
7°  F.,  our  trees  suffered  only  slight  needle  burn.  No 
insect  or  disease  problems  have  been  observed  on 
those  trees. 

Driving  along  Highway  1,  between  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo,  you  will  see  the  chaparral- 
covered  Santa  Lucia  mountains  with  the  occasional 
dark  patches  of  coniferous  forest  along  the  tops. 
Thomas  Coulter,  David  Douglas,  and  others  were 
probably  guided  to  these  bristlecone  fir  groves  by 
the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Mission  San  Antonio 
who  had  long  been  using  tree  resin  in  religious  cere- 
monies. To  see  native  groves  of  Abies  bracteata 
nowadays,  you  must  approach  them  from  the  east 
with  the  competent,  albeit  less  pious,  guidance  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  bristlecone  fir  is  a worthy  and  handsome 
conifer  for  landscape  use  in  the  mild  Pacific  North- 
west. Borrowing  a summary  from  Donald  Peattie 
(1953): 

No  wonder  that,  in  regions  which  can  grow 
it,  this  is  one  of  the  most  prized  conifers,  im- 
parting to  estate  grounds  an  air  of  dignity  and 
spaciousness,  yet  from  every  needle  reflecting 
light  and  cheer. 
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Ten  Big  Trees  in 
the  Arboretum 

A selfyuided  tour 

by  Robert  Van  Pelt 

Degree  of  difficulty:  Medium  (slopes). 

Time:  One  half  hour  to  forty- five  minutes. 

Parking:  Park  near  Rhododendron  Glen. 

Buses:  Take  the  #43  or  #48  to  23rd  and  E.  Lynn. 
From  there  head  east  along  Lynn  Street  over  the 
bridge  into  the  Arboretum. 

To  get  back  to  your  car:  See  the  diagram. 

he  Pacific  Northwest  is  well-known  for  its 
vast  forests  of  towering  trees;  some  of  the 
largest  and  tallest  trees  on  earth  are  found  along  the 
West  Coast  of  North  America.  To  help  document 
this,  Washington  now  has  a statewide  Big  Tree  Pro- 
gram which  records  the  largest  and  tallest  of  each 
species  native  to  the  state.  Over  20  of  these  state 
records  are  the  largest  known  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  are  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Big  Trees  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Trees  from  all  over  the  world  find  our  climate 
suitable  and  not  only  grow  here,  but  thrive — com- 
monly growing  better  than  in  their  native  environ- 
ments. Over  700  types  of  trees  have  been  docu- 
mented for  the  Seattle  area  alone,  of  which  only  35 
or  so  are  native.  Because  of  the  great  diversity  of 
trees  to  be  found  in  Washington,  over  300  exotic 
trees  also  are  included  on  the  state  listing,  some  of 
which  are  noteworthy  on  a national  scale. 

The  northern  Catalpa  is  native  to  the  eastern 
United  States,  but  the  largest  one  that  has  been 
reported  is  growing  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
near  Whitman  College.  Now  7'  in  diameter,  it  is 
only  about  100  years  old.  Likewise,  perhaps  the 
country’s  largest  Lombardy  poplar  is  in  Seattle. 
Nearly  9'  in  diameter  and  140'  tall,  it  is  also  only 
around  100  years  old,  and  is  the  largest  known 
planted  tree  in  the  state. 

Visit  Some  of  the  Arboretum’s  Big  Trees 

The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  and  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  campus  have  a huge  variety  of 
trees  from  all  over  the  world.  Many  are  on  the  state 
list  as  the  largest  known  of  their  type.  A walking 
tour  through  the  Arboretum  is  a good  way  to  see 
many  of  these  noteworthy  specimens.  The  Arbore- 


tum is  quite  a large  place,  so  a tour  of  part  of  the  area 
is  a good  way  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
many  noteworthy  trees  to  be  found  there.  Let’s 
start  at  the  parking  lot  on  Arboretum  Drive  East 
near  the  Lookout,  and  go  east  (down  the  hill)  from 
there.  The  self-guided  tour  circles  back  to  Arbore- 
tum Drive  East. 

1.  Stewartia  pseudocamellia 

East  of  the  parking  lot  on  Arboretum  Drive  East, 
above  Rhododendron  Glen  and  the  Lookout,  is  the 
small  camellia  relative  known  as  Stewartia  pseudo- 
camellia.  This  deciduous  camellia,  with  the  highly 
attractive  flaky  bark  and  wonderful  fall  colors,  is 
from  Japan.  Showy  white  flowers  appear  in  the 
summer,  but  the  bark  is  spectacular  year  round.  It  is 
the  largest  known  individual  in  the  state  at  45'  tall. 

2.  Nothofagus  dombeyi 

Nearby,  just  below  the  Stewartia , is  our  largest  of 
the  many  types  of  southern  beech  ( Nothofagus ). 
This  young  specimen  is  native  to  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina. It  is  known  as  the  Dombey  southern  beech  (N. 
dombeyi ) and  is  not  very  large  compared  with  those 
in  the  native  habitat.  Now  7 1 ' tall,  N.  dombeyi  is 
growing  quite  rapidly  and  has  the  largest  trunk 
diameter  for  the  species  in  Washington  State.  Else- 
where in  the  Arboretum,  in  the  oaks  area,  is  one 
that  is  86'  tall. 

3.  Fraxinus  pennsylvanica 

Follow  the  path  down  the  hill,  past  the  Lookout, 
to  Azalea  Way.  From  the  end  of  Azalea  Way,  at 
Lake  Washington  Boulevard  East,  gaze  at  the 
beautiful  green  ashes,  Fraxinus  pennsylvanica , that 
tower  over  the  Japanese  Garden  across  the  street. 
These  are  the  state’s  tallest  at  98 \ Although  fairly 
similar  in  appearance  to  our  native  ash,  these  are  na- 
tive to  the  eastern  United  States  and  Canada. 

4.  Larix  kaempferi 

Moving  north  along  Azalea  Way,  there  is  no  mis- 
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taking,  at  any  time  of  year,  the  groves  of  larches.  In 
the  fall,  the  bright  golden  foliage  color  of  these 
deciduous  conifers  has  won  the  hearts  of  many  who 
happen  upon  them.  Just  before  the  small  parking  lot 
along  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  East  is  the  Arbo- 
retum’s largest  Japanese  larch.  It  is  among  the 
state’s  largest  for  this  species  at  70'  tall,  and  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  pinkish  color  of  its  twigs. 

5.  Larix  laricina 

Further  along  Azalea  Way  are  more  larch  groves. 
These  groves  include  many  species,  including  the 
Tamarack  ( Larix  laricina ),  native  all  across  Canada, 
the  Great  Lake  states,  and  New  England.  The  lar- 
gest is  a fine  multi-branched  specimen  of  Tamarack, 
at  56  tall,  the  state’s  largest. 

6.  Prunus  sargentii 

The  largest  Sargent  cherry  ( Prunus  sargentii ), 
5 3 ' tall,  arches  its  branches  over  Azalea  Way  as  you 
continue  north.  Not  only  does  this  tree  have  a beau- 
tiful floral  display  in  spring,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the 
few  cherries  to  have  an  outstanding  display  of  fall 
color. 

7.  Acer  circinatum 

The  Arboretum  also  has  fine  collections  of  native 
trees.  Acer  circinatum  (vine  maple)  usually  is 
shrubby  with  multiple  stems,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
few  specimens  with  a single  trunk.  Those  familiar 
with  the  species  will  recognize  this  as  a large  and  at- 
tractive specimen.  The  tree,  36'  tall,  enjoyed  a brief 
reign  as  the  largest  known  in  the  country  until  a 
specimen  of  62'  tall  was  discovered  in  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park. 


8.  Abies  magnifica 

Following  the  path  above  the  maple  is  a collection 
of  firs.  The  largest  California  red  fir  ( Abies  mag- 
nifica) in  the  state  (54'  tall)  is  found  in  this  grove.  A 
close  relative  of  the  native  noble  fir  and  quite  strik- 
ing with  its  dark  bluish  foliage,  it  is  seldom  planted 
because  of  its  similar  appearance  to  that  species. 

9.  Metasequoia  glyptostroboides 

Head  south  along  the  path  to  the  creek  and  a 
small  grove  of  the  dawn  redwood,  Metasequoia 
glyptostroboides.  Once  thought  extinct,  the  species 
is  now  a popular  landscape  plant  throughout  the 
country,  due  partly  to  its  soft,  delicate  needles 
which  turn  gold  before  falling  off  in  the  autumn. 
Forty  years  after  being  imported  by  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum from  China,  it  is  amazing  to  watch  how 
rapidly  these  Sequoia  relatives  grow.  One  of  these 
trees  is  already  94'  tall  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
tallest  on  the  West  Coast. 

10.  Cercidiphyllum  japonicum 

Above  and  across  the  creek  (near  Arboretum 
Drive  East)  we  come  to  a towering  specimen  of  the 
beautiful,  delicate  Katsura  tree,  Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum , from  Japan,  growing  among  the  native 
firs.  It  is  striking  at  nearly  any  time  of  year,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  turn  shades  of  gold 
and  orange.  This  tree,  the  tallest  of  its  species  in  the 
state  (93'  tall),  is  growing  rapidly  in  height  due  to 
the  competition  from  the  nearby  firs.  A giant  speci- 
men over  3 ' in  diameter,  although  shorter,  is  in  the 
nearby  Broadmoor  neighborhood. 

You  are  now  back  on  Arboretum  Drive  East, 


Stewartia 

pseudocamellia,  tree 
about  20  feet  tall, 
June  1956. 
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Primus  sargentii,  west  of  Azalea  Way  at  north  end. 


close  to  where  you  started.  There  are  many  other 
noteworthy  trees  in  the  Arboretum  that  were  not 
mentioned,  as  well  as  on  the  University  campus,  so 
as  you  wander  through  these  areas,  discover  them 
for  yourselves. 

The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  is  indeed  a 
treasure  house  of  trees.  Others  in  the  state  are  the 
University  of  Washington  campus,  Wright  Park 
and  Point  Defiance  Park  in  Tacoma,  Pioneer  Park 
in  Walla  Walla,  and  Manitou  Park  and  the  Finch 
Arboretum  in  Spokane.  The  value  of  a tree  cannot 
be  expressed  in  dollars  or  in  terms  of  new  building 
space  or  parking  lots.  They  have  no  voice  of  their 
own,  but  hopefully  the  Big  Tree  Program  will 
spread  awareness  of  the  significance  of  many  of  its 
trees  through  public  participation.  The  Program, 
thus  far,  has  been  the  work  of  a few  individuals,  but 
imagine  if  there  were  hundreds  of  eyes  on  the 
lookout  for  big  trees!  To  become  involved,  all  you 
need  is  to  know  what  the  existing  records  are.  The 
Washington  State  Big  Tree  Program  report  can  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  upon  request  from: 

Washington  State  Big  Tree  Program,  University  of 
Washington  College  of  Forest  Resources,  AR-10,  Seattle 

WA  98195. 


Robert  Van  Pelt  is  a graduate  student  in  forest  ecology 
at  the  University  of  Washington’s  College  of  Forest 
Resources. 


Visit  the  display  gardens  of  these 
advertisers  at  the  Northwest  Flower  and 
Garden  Show: 


WellsAVedina 

NURSERY 

8300  Northeast  24th  Street,  Bellevue 
454  1853 


Perennials.  Annuals. 
Geraniums. 

Seasonal  Color. 

Bulbs  and  Vegetables. 

New  Varieties  and  Old. 

And  Herbs,  of  Course. 

9 to  5 Everyday 

206-784-2222 

Easy  to  Find.  Just  30  Minutes  from  Seattle.  Take  1-90  east  to  Exit  22. 

Go  through  Preston  toward  Fall  City.  3 miles  from  1-90,  take  T left  over 
the  green  bridge.  Follow  signs  1/2  mile  further. 

The  Herbfarm 

NURSERY  ■ GIFT  SHOP  • GARDENS  • RESTAURANT  • PHONE  ORDERS 

V J 
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Brian  Mulligan’s 
Collaboration  with 
Jean  and  Joe  Witt 

by  Jean  Gleason  Witt 

Jean  Witt  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
revision  of  the  classic  Trees  and  Shrubs  for 
Northwest  Gardens.  Her  husband , late 
Curator  of  Plant  Collections  Joseph  A.  Witt , 
took  on  the  project  with  the  understanding 
that  Brian  Mulligan  and  Marvin  Black  (City 
of  Seattle  arborist)  would  help  him.  Jean 
inherited  Joe’s  conifer  chapter  to  finish, 
and  also  found  herself  doing  additional 
chapters  after  Black’s  death. 

Although  I have  known  Brian  Mulligan  ever 
since  my  husband  Joe  went  to  work  at  the  Arbore- 
tum in  the  early  1950s,  I have  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  much  better  acquainted  with  him  recent- 
ly. Since  around  1985,  it  has  been  my  very  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  Brian  finishing  up  the  revi- 
sion of  Grant’s  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Northwest 
Gardens , on  which  he  had  been  working  with  my 
husband  Joe  and  City  of  Seattle  Arborist  Marvin 
Black.  This  has  given  me  firsthand  experience  with 
Brian’s  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  woody  plants 
gathered  during  his  long  career  in  ornamental  hor- 
ticulture. Brian  has  a vivid  mental  image  of  every 
plant  we  needed  to  deal  with.  For  example,  he  was 
able  to  identify  at  a glance  a tubular  yellow-flowered 
shrub  I had  photographed  in  England  as  Weigela 
middendorffiana  from  northeast  Asia.  I have  been 
especially  grateful  for  his  meticulous  eye  for  detail  in 


From  left  to  right:  Joe  Witt,  Brian  Mulligan,  and 
Dick  Hart,  1976. 


editing  and  proofing  manuscript  and  for  his  patience 
with  my  erratic  spelling.  There  is  no  way  I could 
have  finished  up  Joe’s  share  of  the  book  without 
Brian’s  able  direction  and  support. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Northwest  Gardens  will  be 
published  by  Timber  Press,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  early 
1990.  Look  for  a review  in  a future  Arboretum 
Bulletin . 


HERRON 

GARDENS 

CUSTOM  DESIGN 
AND  INSTALLATION 

ANN  HERRON 
P.O.  BOX  69 
MEDINA  WA  98039 
454-1216 

HERROG  # 1 37LQ 


Jean  Gleason  Witt  has  a Master’s  degree  in  tax- 
onomic botany  from  Washington  State  University.  She 
and  her  late  husband  Joe  set  a minor  record  as  the  first 
married  couple  to  obtain  the  same  advanced  degree  from 
the  same  department  in  the  same  year  (1948).  Jean  is  an 
amateur  iris  breeder  and  member  of  the  American  Iris 
Society,  American  Penstemon  Society,  and  American 
Rock  Garden  Society.  Her  articles,  drawings,  and 
photographs  have  appeared  in  the  bulletins  of  these 
societies,  Pacific  Horticulture , and  other  horticultural 
publications. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Jean  Witt 


Sequoiadendron  giganteum 


Dimensions  of 
Some  Trees  in  the 
Washington  Park 
Arboretum 

by  Alan  Mitchell  and 
Brian  Mulligan 

Dendrologist  Alan  Mitchell  measured  some 
trees  in  the  Arboretum  when  he  was  visiting 
Seattle  from  England  in  early  1 989. 

Ian  Mitchell,  retired  dendrologist  of  the  For- 
estry Commission  in  England,  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  including  Conifers  in  the  British 
Isles.  This  article  is  based  on  Mitchell’s  visit  to  Seat- 
tle in  February  1989.  While  here,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity to  measure  some  of  the  trees  in  the  Arbo- 
retum, particularly  specimens  in  the  Pinetum  and 
oak  section  which  he  had  seen  on  visits  in  1971  and 
1976.  Most  of  these  had  been  planted  between 
1938  and  1941,  although  some  much  later — sub- 
sequent to  1948. 

The  following  lists  cover  the  Pinetum,  the  oaks, 
and  miscellaneous  other  trees  separately.  All 
measurements  of  circumferences  were  made  at  4.5' 
above  ground.  The  year  given  is  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion of  either  seeds  (marked  by  t),  living  plants,  or 
(occasionally)  cuttings.  Planting  dates  may  be 
several  years  later. 


BiHan  Mulligan  looking  at  Pinus  aristata. 

Comments  on  Some  of  These  Trees 

The  Deciduous  Species 

The  Italian  alders  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
species  here.  They  are  planted  west  of  Azalea  Way, 
approximately  opposite  Boyer  Avenue.  With  their 
large,  shining  pear-like  leaves  and  large  cones,  they 
are  certainly  more  ornamental  than  most  alders. 

The  tree  of  the  wild  crab  apple  ( Malus  fusca),  be- 
side the  trail  leading  to  the  Joseph  A.  Witt  Winter 
Garden,  is  an  exceptionally  large  specimen  with  a 
stout,  furrowed  trunk.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  but 
there  are  other  smaller  trees  in  several  places  in  the 
Arboretum. 

Populus  maximowiczii  is  another  very  fast-grow- 
ing species,  like  most  of  its  congeners.  However,  it 
annually  sheds  large  quantities  of  cottony  seed 
clusters  in  summer,  and  is  not  then  appreciated. 
Our  trees  are  as  large  as  any  recorded  in  the  British 
Isles,  especially  in  Ireland.  In  northern  Japan  and 
northeastern  Asia,  this  species  can  reach  100\ 

The  Arboretum  has  some  big  specimens  among 
the  native  American  oaks,  especially  the  scarlet, 
basket,  and  chinkapin  oaks,  although  only  the  scar- 
let oak  has  topped  100'  so  far.  The  Asiatic  Daimyo 
oak  makes  a handsome  tree  with  its  large  lobed 
leaves  turning  orange  in  fall,  but  is  somewhat 
slower  in  growth  rate. 

Broadleaved  Evergreen  Trees 

The  tanbark  oak,  from  southwestern  Oregon  and 
northern  California,  is  thriving.  It  is  an  excellent 
evergreen  tree  here,  conspicuous  especially  when 
flowering  in  June.  Of  the  true  oaks,  Quercus 
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Tree  Measurements  in  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum 


(GVC  = Graham  Visitors  Center) 

Acquisition 

Species  Year 

Height 
(in  feet) 

Circumference 
(in  feet) 

Pinetum 

Abies  x insignis 

1944 

66 

43" 

Cupressocyparis  x leylandii  ‘Leighton  Green’  (Leyland  cypress) 

1950 

57-72 

47"  -6/2" 

t Cupressus  bakeri  (Modoc  cypress) 

1942 

25;  32 

23* 

t C.  nevadensis  (Piute  cypress) 

1948 

50;  65 

33" -371" 

tC.  sargentii  (Sargent  cypress) 

1948 

50 

3 V" 

t C.  stephensonii  (Cuyamaca  cypress) 

1963 

20 

17" 

Picea  omorika  (Serbian  spruce) 

1957 

58 

270" 

t Pinus  aristata  (Brisdecone  pine) 

1937 

30 

170" 

P coulteri  (Coulter  pine) 

1938 

75;  82 

670";  83" 

P.  densiflora  (Japanese  red  pine) 

1937 

60 

57" 

P.  flexilis  (Limber  pine) 

1937 

70 

43" 

P.  koraiensis  (Korean  pine) 

1937 

50 

2 '9' 

P strobiformis 

1937 

27 

33" 

P.  tabuliformis  (Chinese  pine) 

1937 

63 

3' 

Sequoia  sempervirens  (Redwood) 

1938 

100;  190 

8'9";9' 

Sequoiadendron  giganteum  (Giant  Sequoia) 

1938 

115;  120 

127";  17 '4* 

Taxodium  distichum  (Swamp  cypress) 

1939 

70 

5'4" 

Oaks 

t Lithocarpus  densiflorus  (Tanbark  oak) 

1952 

52 

33" 

Nothofagus  antarctica 

1954 

55 

4'4" 

t N.  dombeyi  (Coigue) 

1949 

90 

370" 

N.  obliqua  (Roble) 

1948 

70 

4'6" 

N.  pumilio 

1970 

25 

17" 

N.  solandri  var.  cliff ortioides  * (Mountain  beech) 

1954 

36 

2' 

Quercus  coccinea  (Scarlet  oak) 

1944 

105 

7' 

tQ.  dentata  (Daimyo  oak) 

1937 

50 

3'9" 

Q.  glauca 

1937 

25 

17" 

t Q.  hypoleucoides  (Silverleaf  oak) 

1968 

25 

0'8" 

Q.  laurifolia  (Laurel  oak) 

1946 

62 

33" 

Q.  michauxii  (Basket  oak) 

1938 

92 

5'8" 

t Q.  muehlenbergii  (Chinkapin  oak) 

1939 

75 

3 '6" 

Q.  nigra  (Water  oak) 

1938 

67 

671" 

Q.  robur  (English  oak) 

19?? 

90 

83" 

t Q.  turbinella 

1965 

32 

TO" 

In  Other  Locations 

Alnus  cordata  * (Italian  alder) 

1964 

60 

43" 

Cupressus  abramsiana  * (Santa  Cruz  cypress) 

(trees  on  e.  side  of  parking  lot,  GVC) 

1950 

60 

5'8" 

Fraxinus  latifolia  (Oregon  ash) 

19?? 

105 

6' 

Juniperus  chinensis  ‘Keteleeri’ 

1940? 

40 

3' 

Malus  fusca  (Native  crab  apple) 

19?? 

52 

53" 

Metasequoia  glyptostroboides  (Dawn  redwood) 

(trees  in  Rhododendron  Glen;  four  measured) 

1949 

70-90 

47" -83" 

Populus  maximowiczii 

1964 

70-75 

5,4" ; 6' 

P szechuanica 

1957 

52 

5'8" 

Pyrus  calleryana  ‘Chanticleer’ 

1973 

48 

2'4" 

Rehderodendron  macrocarpum 

(tree  near  head  of  Rhododendron  Glen) 

This  is  as  large  as  any  reported  in  England. 

1957 

40 

27" 

Salix  daphnoides 

1960 

42 

57" 

S.  matsudana  ‘Tortuosa’  (Corkscrew  willow) 

1964 

56 

4'9" 
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Branch  of  Quercus  dentata.  Whitie  Marten  photo,  courtesy  ofCUH. 


glauca , from  Japan  and  China,  is  one  of  our  oldest, 
rarest,  and  slowest  in  growth;  it  has  never  produced 
acorns.  A promising  newcomer  is  Q.  hypoleu- 
coides , the  silverleaf  oak  from  the  southwestern 
United  States.  The  habit  is  upright,  the  tough 
leaves  silvered  beneath;  it  came  through  the  cold 
weather  of  February  1989  unharmed.  There  is  a 
larger  and  older  specimen  on  the  bank  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Rhododendron  Glen. 

Of  the  two  evergreen  Nothofagus , the  growth  of 
the  Chilean  N.  dombeyi  has  been  phenomenal;  in 
1976  it  was  56'  tall.  N.  obliqua  is  another  Chilean 
species.  We  also  have  been  able  to  retain  the  less 
hardy  New  Zealander,  N.  solandri  var.  cliffor- 
tioides , despite  some  setbacks  in  colder- than-normal 
winters.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  only  one  tree 
of  this  attractive  species. 

Conifers 

The  cypresses,  raised  from  California  seeds,  have 
all  done  well  on  well-drained  sites  in  the  Pinetum  or 
elsewhere,  once  they  become  established.  With 
their  usually  compact  habit  they  should  be  grown 
here  more  frequently  in  appropriate  situations. 
Cupressus  bakeri  and  C.  nevadensis  are  the  hardiest; 
also  C.  macnabiana  which  was  not  measured  on  this 
occasion. 

The  pines  form  an  interesting  and  varied  collec- 
tion, most  having  been  planted  48-50  years.  The 
grove  of  Coulter  pines  is  probably  the  most  un- 
usual feature  in  the  Pinetum.  Slowest  in  growth 
are  the  bristlecone  pine  and  Pinus  strobiformis 
from  the  southwestern  states  and  northern  Mex- 
ico. Only  P aristata  started  life  here  from  seeds;  all 
the  others  were  received  as  plants.  Another  tall 
pine  also  growing  here,  but  not  measured,  is  P 
pinaster , the  maritime  or  cluster  pine  from 
southern  Europe. 

The  redwoods  and  giant  sequoias  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  in  1938,  at  the  northwestern  comer 
of  the  Pinetum,  close  to  East  Lynn  Street.  Both 
have  grown  at  the  rate  of  about  two  feet  or  more  per 
year  and  cone  regularly;  the  sequoias  have  out- 
classed the  redwoods  both  in  height  and  especially 
in  girth.  They  are  obviously  not  trees  for  city  lots. 


Alan  Mitchell  wrote  Trees  of  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe  and  Trees  of  North  America.  He  is  a retired  den- 
drologist of  the  Forestry  Commission  in  England. 

Brian  Mulligan  is  director  emeritus  of  the  Washing- 
ton Park  Arboretum.  During  1990,  he  will  be  featured 
in  a video  about  the  Arboretum,  sponsored  by  The  Ar- 
boretum Foundation. 


Visit  the  display  gardens  of  these 
advertisers  at  the  Northwest  Flower  and 
Garden  Show: 


AJRn&S  nUR$€RI£S 

Fine  Fruit  Tree  Varieties  For  Western  Washington 


THE  FROST  PEACH 

For  Puget  Sound 

Ideal  for  eating  fresh  off  the  tree,  canning 
and  baking.  Highly  resistant  to  leaf  curl. 
$17.95  each  or  3 for  $50,  bareroot. 

Seattle  ^ Bellevue  ^ Bremerton 


PLANT  A 
GOLDEN 
FUTURE 


▲ A 


▲ A 


Wholesale  growers  since  1912 


iji  nggs  nursery,  inc. 

4407  HENDERSON  BLVD  • OLYMPIA,  WA  98501 
U ^ (206)  352-5405 
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Narcissus  ‘ February  Gold 3 in  old  Winter  Garden , 1956. 


The 

Redevelopment  of 
the  Joseph  A.  Witt 
Winter  Garden 

by  Iain  M.  Robertson 

The  Washington  Park  Arboretum  has  had 
a Winter  Garden  since  1949.  In  1987,  The 
Arboretum  Foundation  funded  extensive 
restoration.  Site  clearing  and  grading 
commenced  late  in  1987.  On  December  11, 
1988,  the  Winter  Garden  was  dedicated  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  curator  of  Plant 
Collections,  Joseph  A.  Witt. 

winter  garden  in  Seattle  has  the  potential  to 
provide  interest  over  a period  of  many 
months  and  be  a feast  for  the  senses.  It  can  show 
that  winter  is  not  merely  a season  of  harsh  ex- 
tremes. With  this  in  mind,  the  goals  adopted  for  the 
redesign  of  the  Joseph  A.  Witt  Winter  Garden  were 
developed  to  encourage  visitors  to  come  to  the  Ar- 
boretum in  winter.  We  wanted  visitors  to  linger  and 
enjoy  the  plants,  and  be  provided  with  as  rich  an  ex- 
perience as  possible.  Our  hope  was  to  develop  a gar- 
den that  would  be  a celebration  of  winter. 


The  Challenge 

The  redevelopment  presented  unique  design  op- 
portunities and  problems.  Typically,  designers  are 
constrained  to  using  only  commonly  available 
plants  in  their  designs.  Twenty  different  species 
might  be  normal  or  even  generous,  whereas  forty  or 
fifty  species  would  be  an  immense  variety.  Timothy 
Hohn,  curator  of  the  Arboretum,  developed  a list  of 
114  species,  many  of  which  are  rare  or  unusual.  He 
devised  the  list  after  extensive  consultations  with  in- 
dividuals and  groups  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horti- 
culture (CUH)  and  the  Arboretum.  The  final  de- 
sign is  a tribute  to  their  skills. 

The  Plants 

To  generate  a plant  list,  the  planners  considered 
plant  characteristics  that  included  color  and  fragrance 
of  flowers;  color  of  bark,  twigs,  and  leaves;  persistent 
and  prominent  fruit;  and  textural  and  sculptural  ef- 
fects. They  selected  plants  that  range  in  size  from 
medium-sized  trees  to  winter-flowering  bulbs. 

The  long  and  varied  plant  list  demanded  a simple, 
logical  design  process  to  make  a coherent  composi- 
tion out  of  such  profusion. 

The  Plan 

Early  in  the  process,  Arboretum  Foundation 
volunteer  guides  commented  on  the  circulation  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  plants.  Later,  in- 
dividuals at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
(CUH)  contributed  to  the  plant  selection  and  place- 
ment, and  Arboretum  staff  gave  advice  on  horticul- 
ture and  maintenance.  The  combination  of  this  en- 
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thusiastic  support  and  the  intriguing  plants  avail- 
able for  use,  ensured  that  developing  the  Winter 
Garden  design  would  be  a challenge  and  a delight. 

The  plant  species  list  included  eight  rhododen- 
dron, ten  camellias,  seven  conifers,  eight  heaths  and 
heathers,  fifty-one  other  woody  plants,  four  grasses, 
eight  herbaceous  plants,  three  ferns,  and  fifteen 
bulbs.  Part  of  the  design  consisted  of  selecting  from 
amongst  this  list  those  species  that  fit  into  the  pro- 
posed character  for  the  design. 

A pessimist  might  have  looked  at  the  length  of 
the  plant  list  and  suggested  that  the  Northwest 
winter  is  a very  long  season.  After  all,  the  list  was 
based  on  plants  that  could  perform  well  between  late 
November  and  late  March.  This  suggests  that  the 
seemingly  interminable  Northwest  winter  lasts  be- 
tween one-quarter  and  one-third  of  a year. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  optimist  might  have  inter- 
preted the  inclusion  of  tender  plants  on  the  list  to 
signify  the  mildness  of  the  winter  in  comparison 
with  similar  latitudes  across  the  country.  Tender 
plants  that  were  used  include:  Azara  microphylla, 
Berberis  xlologensis , and Senecio  ‘Sunshine’. 

Preparing  the  Site 

The  Winter  Garden  is  located  a short  distance 
south  of  the  Graham  Visitors  Center  on  the  Hillside 
Trail.  The  site  is  a gently  sloping  bench  on  a west- 
to-southwest-facing  hillside  that  is  sheltered  to  the 
north  and  east.  The  area  is  elevated  above  the  valley 
floor,  thus  avoiding  cold  air  accumulations  at  night. 
This  ideal  aspect  is  enhanced  by  the  surrounding 
trees  which  are  open  to  the  southwest,  and  denser 
and  predominantly  evergreen  to  the  north  and  east. 

The  first  step  in  redevelopment  was  to  rectify  soil 
conditions  throughout  the  flat  center  of  the  site 
which  were  heavy  and  prone  to  waterlogging.  Such 
drainage  problems  inhibited  plant  growth  and 
countered  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  warm  micro- 
climate. Much  of  the  renovation  effort  was  devoted 
to  regrading  the  site  to  provide  positive  drainage. 
Organic  matter  was  added  to  improve  soil  structure. 
Although  this  increased  the  length  of  the  construc- 
tion phase,  it  was  essential  to  the  long-term  health 
of  the  plants  and  the  project’s  success. 

Developing  the  Garden  Design 

The  next  step  was  to  examine  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  available  space.  This  was  done  to  develop  a 
spatial  design  that  would  protect  plants  and  visitors 
from  the  weather,  and  give  the  Garden  a distinct 
identity  and  presence.  It  was  decided  to  provide  a 
room  or  clearing  in  the  forest  setting  of  the  trail  to 


encourage  visitors  to  pause  and  observe  the  Garden. 
To  create  such  a room , the  beds  at  the  center  of  the 
site  were  removed,  as  were  the  trees  scattered 
throughout  the  site.  The  main  beds  were  relocated 
around  the  edges  of  the  room  and  a lawn  was  placed 
at  the  center.  Trees  were  selectively  removed  from 
the  perimeter  to  accommodate  the  expanded  beds 
and  improve  their  micro-climates. 

Consideration  was  then  given  to  the  way  visitors 
should  enter  and  move  through  the  room.  By  plac- 
ing the  main  path  in  a gentle  curve  along  the  west- 
ern and  southern  edges  of  the  room,  it  became  pos- 
sible to  develop  a continuously  changing  sequence 
of  views  of  the  Garden.  The  center  of  the  room  was 
leveled  and  low  mounds  were  placed  on  either  side 
to  create  a bowl-shaped  space.  The  mounds  rein- 
forced the  sequential  experience  of  the  Garden.  In 
other  words,  they  accentuated  the  enclosure  of  the 
room  and  subtly  controlled  the  direction  in  which 
visitors  look. 

New  plant  beds  were  located  on  the  mounds.  The 
sizes,  shapes,  and  locations  of  plant  masses  in  these 
beds  were  designed  so  that  the  room  that  would 
emerge  after  the  plants  had  grown  up  would  be  a 
comfortable  and  interesting  garden  space.  To  do 
this,  each  bed  was  divided  into  areas  suitable  for 
plants  of  different  heights  and  densities,  and 
evergreen  or  deciduous  habit.  The  edges  of  the 
room  were  given  a convex  shape  to  expose  the 
largest  number  of  plants  to  view  and  thus  create  a 
rich  and  varied  experience.  When  a specimen  plant 
needed  to  be  highlighted,  this  pattern  was  altered 
and  the  larger  plant  was  brought  forward  in  the  bed. 

Groves  of  trees  with  low  canopies  were  located  on 
the  paths.  This  arrangement  emphasized  the  Gar- 
den’s entrances  and  exits  by  tunneling  views  into 
and  out  of  the  room.  Hamamelis  varieties  were  used 
in  the  north,  cultivars  of  Acer  palmatum  were  used 
in  the  south,  and  Betula  albo-sinensis  var.  septen- 
trionalis  was  used  in  the  southwest  when  the  bed  on 
the  slope  that  goes  down  to  Azalea  Way  was  devel- 
oped. These  low  canopies  were  complemented  by 
shrub  masses  which  gradually  decrease  in  height 
and  progressively  open  up  views  of  the  Garden.  It 
was  now  time  to  consider  where  the  rich  and 
diverse  array  of  plants  would  go  within  the  room. 

The  Character  of  a Woodland  Community 

With  so  many  plants  available,  the  opportunities 
to  give  the  room  different  “flavors”  remained 
limitless.  However,  the  Arboretum  context  strong- 
ly suggested  that  the  most  appropriate  character 
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would  be  a woodland  community . Thus,  incom- 
patible plants  on  the  list,  such  as  the  dwarf  conifers 
and  grasses,  were  eliminated  from  consideration. 
Most  trees  on  the  list  also  were  rejected  to  avoid  fill- 
ing up  the  sunny  room  that  had  been  developed. 
The  list,  nevertheless,  remained  sufficiently  long 
and  varied  to  create  a spectacular  “winter  feast’  ’ for 
the  eyes.  Each  of  the  remaining  species  was  ana- 
lyzed and  assigned  a location  on  the  plan,  based  on 
considerations  of  size  and  form  described  above,  as 
well  as  on  its  environmental  needs. 

Color  and  Texture 

It  was  now  time  to  consider  such  characteristics 
as  color  and  texture.  The  Northwest  winter  land- 
scape has  predominantly  dark  values  and  high 
chromatic  saturation,  so  bright,  contrasting  colors 
were  added  by  twigs,  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves.  The 
attention  of  visitors  will  be  arrested  by  splashing 
colors  boldly  throughout  the  room.  However,  this 
was  not  done  randomly.  A progression  of  colors 
from  grays  and  dark  greens  through  yellows  and 
pale  yellows,  to  pinks  and  whites  was  established 
around  the  room  from  north  to  south.  Also,  cheer- 
ful contrasts  for  the  room  as  a whole  were  developed 
to  harmonize  with  the  plan  at  the  more  intimate 
scale  of  small  groups  of  plants.  For  example,  the 
gray  twigs  and  buds  of  Magnolia  stellata  ‘Rosea’ 
contrast  with  the  purple  of  the  Rubus  calycinoides 
beneath  them,  while  across  the  room  the  pink  and 
mauve  flowers  of  Rhododendron  mucronulatum 
contrast  sharply  with  the  pale  yellow  ones  of  the  ad- 
jacent Corylopsis  pauciflora.  However,  at  the  scale 
of  the  room,  harmonies  predominate,  such  as  the 
pale  yellow  flowers  of  Stack yurus , Chimonanthus , 
Corylopsis , and  Hamamelis , all  of  which  are 
grouped  together.  The  progression  of  twig  colors 
goes  from  bright  yellow  Cornus  sericea 
‘Flaviramea’,  to  Salix , bright  red  Cornus  alba 
‘Sibirica’,  burgundy  and  purple  Cornus  officinalis , 
and  the  lavender  fruit  of  Callicarpa. 

To  the  southwest  of  the  room  where  the  land 
slopes  towards  Azalea  Way,  bolder  arrangements  of 
colors  are  used.  In  this  bed,  the  tan  and  buff  bark  of 
Betula  albo-sinensis  var.  septentrionalis  and  the 
mahogany  of  Acer  griseum  will  harmonize  with 
each  other.  The  huge  array  of  foliage  colors  of  Erica 
herbacea  and  Calluna  vulgaris  ranges  from  ghosdy 
gray  through  yellow  greens  to  bright  oranges  and 
will  add  to  the  sharp  color  contrasts  in  this  bed. 

Large,  simple  areas  of  groundcover  plants,  in- 
cluding species  of  Euonymus , Helleborus , and 
Rubus  calycinoides , are  used  under  the  shrubs  in 
the  main  beds.  These  form  simple  foils  to  the  vari- 


ety and  complexity  typical  of  the  shrub  masses. 
Spring  bulbs,  scattered  throughout  the  Garden,  will 
bring  a subtle  and  light  change  of  mood,  as  winter 
progresses  fitfully  into  spring. 

Visit  the  Winter  Garden 

The  Winter  Garden  is  set  in  a forest  clearing 
bounded  by  a dark  backdrop  of  cedars  and  firs.  Your 
experience  will  unfold  as  you  walk  along.  Pause  and 
enjoy  the  changing  scene  along  the  main  path  or  ex- 
plore individual  plants  more  closely  along  the  nar- 
row paths  that  wind  through  the  beds.  In  the  winter, 
you  will  see  displays  of  beautiful  plants  during  the 
darker  months  of  the  year.  At  that  time,  light  levels 
are  low  and  the  sun  shines  horizontally,  thus 
lightening  and  brightening  colors  in  a manner  than 
never  occurs  at  other  seasons.  Take  note  of  the  in- 
terest and  diversity  possible  in  the  Northwest 
winter  landscape  and  remember  the  lifelong  devo- 
tion of  Joe  Witt  to  this  place  that  he  loved  above  all 
others. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  we  may  suddenly 
notice  the  retreat  of  winter  and  the  imminence  of 
spring  as  bulbs  begin  to  bloom  in  the  garden  and  leaf 
buds  begin  to  open.  At  that  time,  the  mood  of  the 
Garden  will  merge  with  the  spring  and  summer 
moods  of  the  Arboretum.  Its  unique  identity  will  re- 
emerge  once  more  in  the  late  fall  as  winter-flower- 
ing plants  begin  to  blossom.  In  so  doing,  we  shall 
take  joy  in  the  interactions  of  the  world  of  plants 
with  the  rotations  of  the  seasons. 


Iain  Robertson  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Adjunct  Profes- 
sor, Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  (CUH),  University 
of  Washington.  His  professional  interests  are  in  the  area 
of  the  use  of  plants  in  design. 

See  plan,  next  page. 


Joseph  Witt,  in  the  Arboretum 
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Photo  by  Joe  Freeman 
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Winter-Blooming 

Trees 

by  Arthur  Lee  Jacobson 

An  asterisk  (*)  indicates  plants  that  can  be  found 
in  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum. 

The  weather  of  winter  1989  was  so  disastrous 
that  no  flowers  and  few  flower  buds  survived 
unhurt  by  the  numbing,  frigid  temperatures.  Fortu- 
nately, arctic  air  is  a rare  visitor  to  Puget  Sound,  so 
during  normal  winters,  we  can  enjoy  several  kinds 
of  blooming  trees. 

Prunus  subhirtella 

Most  familiar  is  the  tree  that  is  called  both 
autumn-  and  winter-flowering  cherry  (* Prunus 
subhirtella  ‘ Autumnalis’).  It  is  heartening  when 
seen  in  full  bloom  of  its  palest  pink  flowers  against  a 
background  mass  of  evergreens  or  dark  build- 
ings— in  December!  When  sun  rays  part  our  cus- 
tomary gray  cloud  layer,  a landscape  of  this  cherry 
with  an  underplanting  of  shiny,  fragrant  *Sar - 
cococca  shrubs  is  a very  real  foretaste  of  spring.  The 
tree  aptly  signifies  “deceit”  in  the  Language  of 
Flowers , and  an  innocent  and  welcome  lie  it  is. 

This  atypical  timing  is  the  tree’s  only  virtue.  As 
a street  tree,  against  the  pale  sky,  ‘Autumnalis’  is 
vapid;  up  against  a white  or  pale  house  it  is  weak.  If 
it  were  otherwise  identical,  but  bloomed  only  in 
March  or  April  with  the  dozens  of  other  cherries, 
we  would  scorn  its  sparse,  pale  display,  for  other 
spring-flowering  cherries  offer  better  floral  orna- 
ment, with  greater  strength  and  constitution. 

The  autumn  cherry  is  one  of  the  weakest,  most 
disease-prone,  and  frequently  the  ugliest  of  trees  we 
grow!  For  one  to  be  a first-class  specimen,  it  must 
be  scrupulously  situated  on  an  ideal  site  (which 
most  home  owners  do  not  have),  then  painstakingly 
cared  for.  It  needs  a well-draining  soil,  excellent 
light  exposure  and  air  circulation,  and  a dark  back- 
drop. Then  it  must  be  guarded  against  canker, 
blight,  rot,  and  like  abominations.  This,  and  the 
need  for  pruning  dead  twigs  out,  does  not  make  for  a 
low-maintenance  tree.  When  not  in  bloom,  which  is 
from  about  May  through  September,  it  is  a delicate, 
but  plain,  sight  at  best,  and  a rough,  ill-favored 
eyesore  more  often.  In  order  to  shore  up  its  weak- 
nesses, some  nurseries  graft  it  high  upon  an  attrac- 
tive birchbark  cherry  (* Prunus  serrula)  trunk, 
thereby  giving  it  a rich,  shining  red  pole  upon 


which  it  can  spread  its  knobby  gray  twigs. 

We  can  sum  up  the  prevailing  attitude  towards 
autumn  cherry  thus:  If  properly  located  and  main- 
tained it  will  be  a welcome  joy  during  winter — the 
best  of  all  winter-blooming  trees.  If  planted  just  any 
old  place,  even  with  spray  programs  and  pruning,  it 
will  be  at  best  an  expensive,  sub- par  ornamental. 
For  those  of  us  who  do  not  have  the  perfect  site  or 
the  patience  to  baby  an  inherently  weak  tree, 
several  alternative  choices  are  better. 

If  we  insist  upon  a cherry,  none  are  truly  as 
winter-defiant  as  ‘Autumnalis’,  but  several  are  in- 
deed late  winter  to  earliest  spring  in  their  blooming 
time — that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  harbingers  of 
spring  than  companions  of  winter.  The  best  is 
* Prunus  subhirtella  ‘Rosea’  which  is  locally  known 
as  Whitcomb  cherry.  In  about  1925,  David  Whit- 
comb of  Woodway  Park  (northwest  of  Seattle)  sup- 
plied nurseries  with  propagating  stock  of  this  tree. 
Unlike  the  autumn  cherry,  it  is  healthy  and  strong, 
deep  pink  in  bloom,  and  easily  placed  in  a landscape. 
It  blooms  mid-February  into  March.  The  largest 
specimen  known  in  the  state  is  32'  tall  and  48 
wide,  with  its  trunk  circumference  nearly  7'.  It  is  a 
large  tree,  so  use  caution  by  planting  it  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room. 

‘Okame’  cherry  is  a hybrid  between  the  Japanese 
Marne  (* Prunus  incisa)  and  the  red-flowered 
Taiwan  cherry  ( Prunus  campanulata ),  which  arose 
in  England  before  1944.  From  late  February 
through  March  it  displays  a spectacle  of  clear  pink, 
dainty  flowers  on  an  irregular,  intricate  crown.  It  is 
of  average  strength,  but  has  to  be  planted  much 
more  extensively  before  firm  judgments  as  to  its  vir- 
tues and  vices  can  be  made.  The  specimens  in  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum  are  the  only  old  ones 
known  around  the  region.  Only  in  the  last  few  years 


Prunus  subhirtella  ‘ Autumnalis west  of  Azalea 
Way  against  dark  backdrop  of  conifers , March  1953. 
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has  Okame  been  available  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
wholesale  nursery  trade.  Because  its  twigs  tend  to 
be  rigidly  congested,  it  is  best  used  as  a background 
tree  for  an  early  explosion  of  color. 

Comus  officinalis 

A truly  flawless  tree  is  needed  for  a more  promi- 
nent site.  A flawless  ornamental  tree!  What?  Does 
such  a thing  exist?  What  are  we  seeking?  How 
about  attractive  flowers;  attractive  foliage;  attractive 
bark;  attractive  branch  structure;  attractive  fruit; 
blazing  autumn  color  (if  it  is  deciduous);  pest  and 
disease  resistance;  ease  of  propagation,  transplant- 
ing, and  siting;  and  climatic  adaptability — no  water- 
ing needed  in  summer,  no  worry  of  winter  damage, 
etc.  Let  us  go  all  out  and  ask,  if  possible,  for 
fragrance  and  an  uplifting,  moving  “aura’  ’ ! None  I 
know  fits  this  “Cinderella’s  slipper.”  But  it  has 
been  said  “aim  high  to  hit  the  mark.”  Many  of  the 
listed  attributes  are  united  in  Comus  officinalis , the 
Chinese  Cornelian  cherry.  It  lacks  fragrance  and 
blazing  fall  color,  and  will  not  inspire  us  as  can  a 
noble  American  elm.  However,  its  fruit  is  edible, 
and  the  rarity  of  the  species  in  cultivation  should 
also  be  an  incentive  to  grow  it,  for  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  grow  a plant  both  choice  and  scarce. 

This  tree  is  larger  and  better  than  its  familiar 
European  cousin  the  Cornelian  cherry  (f  Comus 
mas).  But  both  species  bid  adieu  to  winter  by 
bedecking  their  dark  slender  twigs  with  a bright  dis- 
play of  clear  yellow  flowers — small  in  size,  delicate 
in  parts,  yet  freely  borne  and  more  showy  than 
witch-hazel  blossoms.  In  Seattle  they  appear  some- 
time from  late  January  through  March,  usually  in 
February.  The  leaves  then  flush  as  the  flowers  fade, 
and  until  the  fruits  darken  in  August,  the  aspect  is 
best  described  as  quiet;  people  neither  stop  and  stare 
admiringly,  nor  avert  their  eyes  and  flinch.  The 
“cherries”  ripen  for  eating  between  mid- August 
and  early  November;  the  bulk  of  them  are  eaten  by 
birds  between  late  August  and  early  October  when 
they  change  from  shiny  green  to  deep  crimson  and 
become  very  juicy.  Each  is  oblong  and  has  a single 
large  stone.  Seedlings  are  easily  found. 

Cultivars  of  the  Cornelian  cherry  with  large, 
abundantly-borne  fruit  are  being  imported  from 
Bulgaria.  These  will  be  both  more  ornamental  and 
of  value  to  those  of  us  who  enjoy  growing  unusual 
edibles.  The  trees  are  just  right  for  most  city  lots, 
because  without  decades  and  some  shade  they  are 
rarely  seen  30'  tall.  The  wood  is  slowly  added  and 
very  hard.  The  Chinese  species  grows  larger,  has 


larger  flowers  and  leaves,  produces  more  attractive 
bark,  and  blooms  a bit  earlier  in  the  year.  But  it,  as 
well  as  the  large-fruited  European  cultivars,  is 
presently  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  For  now, 
most  of  us  must  be  content  with  ordinary  old  Cor- 
nelian cherries. 

Azara 

Chile  and  Argentina  are  the  home  of  the  boxleaf 
azara  (f  Azara  microphylla ),  or  chinchin  as  it  is 
known  there.  A slender,  delicate,  tiny-leaved  broad- 
leaf  evergreen  that  is  usually  seen  less  than  20'  tall, 
it  makes  an  arching,  semi-pendulous  crown  that  is 
airy  and  sparse,  except  on  the  healthiest  specimens. 
The  sparkling  little  leaves  are  about  Vi"  long  and 
are  strung  along  thread-like  twigs.  Complementing 
the  leaves  are  similarly  minute  yellow  flowers, 
which  scent  the  air  deliciously  of  vanilla  sometime 
between  December  and  April  (chiefly  in  February 
or  March). 

Tiny  VT'-long  berries,  at  first  a reddish-orange 
color,  ripen  in  June  or  July  to  the  color  of  chocolate 
milk,  yet  shiny  and  speckled.  They  are  one-seeded 
and  taste  of  faintly  bitter  vanilla. 

This  azara  is  reasonably  hardy,  yet  exposed  speci- 
mens are  noticeably  hurt  in  our  severest  winters. 
The  plant  is  perfect  for  the  fragrance  garden,  and  not 
bad  for  beauty.  Its  flaky  cinnamon  bark  is  attractive, 
and  its  variegated  cultivar  is  a knock-out  beauty.  It 
can  grow  without  irrigation,  and  in  full  sun  or  con- 
siderable shade,  but  is  best  in  a rich  soil,  with  partially 
full  sunlight  and  some  protection  from  cold  winds. 

Loquat 

Loquat  {* Eriobotrya  japonica)  is  most  often 
regarded  as  a fruit-producer  or  as  a bold-foliage  or- 
namental, but  it  also  bears  dense  clusters  of  creamy 
white  flowers  sometime  between  November  and 
February.  They  are  not  an  eye-arresting  delight,  but 
seen  at  that  time  of  year,  and  against  a contrasting 
dark  background  of  large,  rugged,  evergreen  leaves, 
they  are  conspicuous.  In  June  or  July  the  delicious 
orange  fruit  ripens.  Loquat  grows  lusher  in  shade, 
but  fruits  best  in  sunnier  exposure.  It  is  a large  shrub 
and  eventually  can  become  a tree  to  about  30'  tall. 

Pussy  Willows 

Another  winter-blooming  tree  is  one  of  the  na- 
tive pussy  willows  ( Salix  hookeriana ).  This  species  is 
associated  with  proximity  to  salt  water,  and  has 
been  called  accordingly  the  shore , coast,  or  beach 
willow.  In  the  wild,  it  extends  from  southern  Alaska 
to  northwest  California.  Setting  it  apart  from  the 
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various  other  pussy  willows  are  its  relatively  large 
leaves,  which  are  deep  glossy  green  on  top  and 
white  woolly  beneath.  They  can  measure  up  to 
7x3"  and  are  preceded  by  equally  outsized  catkins, 
borne  on  stout  velvety  twigs.  The  tree  can  reach 
40'  in  height  or  can  be  kept  pruned  to  shrub  size. 
Unlike  many  pussy  willows,  it  is  definitely  a tree, 
well-trunked,  rather  than  merely  a scrawny  collec- 
tion of  slender  stems.  It  is  rarely  galled  or  disfigured 
by  ugly  fungal  spots  and  is  a very  good  species  for 
garden  usage. 

Another  rare  pussy  willow  is  also  worth  further 
planting.  This  is  a European  hybrid  properly  called 
Salix  x sericans  (*S.  caprea  x S.  viminalis ),  but 
usually  called  in  America  Salix  x Smithiana  (* Salix 
cinerea  x S.  viminalis).  The  leaves  are  long  and 
pointed,  up  to  6 X 1 Vi " , and  are  ruggedly  tex- 
tured, dark  green  above,  and  gray  fuzzy  beneath. 
As  with  the  Hooker  pussy  willow,  they  are  borne 
on  stout,  felty  twigs  and  are  resistant  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  common  native  species  (chiefly 
* Salix  scouleriana).  They  are  not  as  plain,  small, 
and  crinkly  as  those  of  the  “French  pink”  pussy 
willow  (S.  caprea ). 

This  great  rarity  came  to  my  attention  as  I chanced 
to  be  walking  through  an  alley  on  Queen  Anne 
Hill.  It  clearly  was  a willow,  but  I had  no  idea  what 
kind,  having  never  seen  anything  like  it  before.  It 
stood  about  3 5 7 tall  and  wide,  and  its  trunk  was  over 
8'  around.  Inquiry  revealed  that  it  began  life  as  a 
twig  in  a 1958  Valentine’s  bouquet! 

Winter  here  is  usually  December  and  January, 
and  the  trees  just  featured  are  about  the  best  we 
have  for  flowers  then.  Many  shrubs  are  equally 
valuable  or  better.  For  example  the  Chinese  witch 
hazel  {*  Hamamelis  mollis)  and  Japanese  osman- 
thus  {fOsmanthus  heterophyllus)  are  richly 
fragrant,  highly  desirable,  and  can  become  trees. 
Beginning  in  February,  an  array  of  colorful  plums, 
apricots,  almonds,  and  cherries  (all  manifestations 
oiPrunus)  come  into  bloom,  along  with  the  earliest 
magnolias.  Golden,  dainty  hazel  catkins,  the  dusty 
pollen  of  some  conifers,  and  many  other  natural 
signs,  all  proclaim  resurrection. 

For  the  general  locations  of  the  individual  woody 
plants  mentioned  above,  consult  the  list  of  Woody 
Plants  in  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum , 
Washington  Park , published  in  1977  [before  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Washington  Park  Arbore- 
tum]. Hardcover,  $3.50.  Softcover,  $2.00  (supply 
very  limited),  at  the  Arboretum  shop. 

Arthur  Lee  Jacobson  is  the  author  of  Trees  of  Seattle 
which  is  being  published  soon  by  Sasquatch  Books. 
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An  Interview 
with  J.C.  Raulston 

by  Daniel  Hinkley 

Dan  Hinkley ’s  summer  1989  hvrticultural 
marathon  of  the  United  States  Southeast  yielded 
a discussion  of  the  evolution  of  a special 
arboretum. 


7n  fewer  than  ten  years,  J.C.  Raulston,  professor 
of  horticulture  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity (NCSU),  has  developed  an  arboretum.  With  a 
handful  of  dedicated  volunteers,  the  seven-acre  ar- 
boretum has  amassed  a collection  of  plants  that  has 
brought  both  national  and  international  attention. 
Raulston  annually  distributes  plants  that  he  feels 
deserve  more  attention  for  landscape  use  and  makes 
countless  appearances  worldwide  (two  at  the  Center 
for  Urban  Horticulture  in  1989).  His  work  has  fur- 
thered the  cause  of  diversifying  the  types  of  plants 
used  in  our  home  and  work  environments. 

Dan  Hinkley:  There  is  something  quite  distinc- 
tive about  the  North  Carolina  State  University  Ar- 
boretum. What  are  the  definitive  boundaries  you’ve 
used  to  create  this  collection? 

J.C.  Raulston:  The  classic  dictionary  definition 
of  an  arboretum  is  “a  collection  of  woody 
plants — trees  and  shrubs.”  Today,  terms  have 
shifted  in  meaning  in  institutional  usage — few 
botanical  gardens  in  America  have  anything  to  do 
with  classic  botanical  garden  concepts  anymore.  I 
think  I would  use  arboretum  to  mean  “a  collection 
of  plants  where  woody  plants  predominate  the  plant- 
ings, but  including  other  items.” 

In  reality  I would  probably  classify  our  collection 
as  a “horticultural  garden  or  park,”  meaning  that 
the  many  varied  items  are  grown  for  potential  horti- 
cultural landscape  use,  as  opposed  to  botanical, 
landscape  design,  or  ecological  concepts. 

DH:  Every  arboretum  has  many  audiences,  from 
the  non-gardening  public  to  researchers.  To  whom 
do  you  feel  the  NCSU  arboretum  is  most  directed? 

JCR:  I think  the  strength  of  our  garden  is  the 
yin-yang,  a wide  spread  of  value  to  diverse  audi- 
ences. It  is  a garden  that  beginners  can  enjoy 
without  being  overwhelmed.  They  can  walk  and 
use  it  as  a green  space  like  a park  with  benches  on 


which  to  sit,  look,  think,  and  enjoy  the  colors  in  the 
flowers  of  the  annuals  and  perennial  borders. 

A beginning  horticulturist  can  see  familiar  items 
and  begin  to  be  aware  of  the  unknown  materials. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  spectrum,  various  plant  spe- 
cialists still  can  find  new  things  they  have  never 
seen  before  of  the  extreme  rarities — some  that  are 
unique  to  this  garden.  There  is  not  a plantsman  in 
the  world  that  could  come  to  the  garden  and  know 
every  plant  there. 

DH:  Do  you  think  the  arboretum  has  generated 
horticultural  awareness  in  the  Raleigh/Durham 
area? 

JCR:  It  certainly  has  generated  horticultural 
awareness  in  this  area,  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
Southeast — specifically  in  making  professional  au- 
diences aware  of  a larger  spectrum  of  plants  that 
have  potential  for  use  here.  New  nurserymen  have 
gone  into  business  because  of  it.  Garden  centers 
now  carry  a different  array  of  plants  than  they  did  a 
decade  ago.  Landscape  architects  use  the  arboretum 
to  show  plants  to  clients.  Several  of  them  tape 
videos  in  the  arboretum  so  they  can  present  visual 
images  of  unfamiliar  plants  to  clients  in  their  offices. 
The  public  looks  at  things  here  and  then  seeks  them 
out  in  specialty  catalogs — which  often  do  not  have 
showy  photos — after  they  know  what  they  look  like. 

Over  the  long  term,  the  arboretum  also  has 
spawned  interest  in  this  type  of  public  garden, 
which  for  the  most  part  did  not  exist  in  North  Caro- 
lina 15  years  ago.  There  are  eight  to  10  new  public 
gardens,  begun  in  the  last  decade,  which  carry 
something  of  the  same  interest  across  the  state. 

DH:  Is  it  used  by  the  faculty  of  North  Carolina 
State  University? 

JCR:  Interestingly,  they  are  one  of  the  audiences 
who  are  overwhelmed  by  the  collection  and  tend  to 
avoid  it.  Often  they  feel  that  as  academics  they 
should  know  all  the  plants  and  since  they  don’t, 
some  avoid  it  in  fear,  rather  than  relaxing  with  the 
knowledge  that  no  one  anywhere  should  know  this 
incredible  diversity  of  both  common  and  rare 
plants.  Among  our  large  horticulture  and  landscape 
faculty,  few  ever  go  out  to  look  at  the  plants  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  what  is  in  the  collection. 

DH:  Your  collection  of  plants  for  the  garden  en- 
thusiast is  mind-boggling:  variegated  forsythia  and 
zelkova,  contorted  Leyland  cypress,  golden  osman- 
thus — to  mention  a minute  fraction  of  them.  Do 
you  lose  the  impact  of  these  special  plants  on  the 
non-gardening  public? 

JCR:  Public  gardens  in  America  more  and  more 
seek  the  lowest  common  denominator  to  draw  as 
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large  a crowd  as  possible.  They’ve  become  more 
and  more  concerned  with  money — the  most  color 
bang  with  the  least  bucks:  petunias  and  mums.  As  a 
result,  the  plant  selection  often  becomes  more  and 
more  “K-Martish’’  in  nature.  Too  often  I find  far 
more  plants  of  interest  in  an  average  horticultural 
hobbyist’s  back  yard  than  in  a new  $50  million 
public  garden.  We  cover  a wide  range  of  annuals, 
perennials,  bulbs,  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees — both 
native  and  exotic.  Some  collections  are  world-class 
( Nandina , Liriope,  Juniperus  horizontalis , Cercis, 
Styrax , Magnolia , and  others).  And  a sampler  of 
diverse  types — palms  to  firs:  over  400  genera  of 
woody  plants — offers  something  for  everyone. 

DH:  Do  you  have  a collection  policy?  How  do 
you  decide  what  will  be  planted  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  Arboretum? 

JCR:  We  have  no  formal  collection  policy.  Hor- 
rors! How  unprofessional!  I choose  all  the  plants 
that  go  in  except  the  perennial  border  where  the 
curator,  Edith  Eddleman,  chooses  everything  there. 
As  I travel  and  encounter  plants  available  in  private 
gardens,  public  gardens,  nurseries,  and  Index 
Semina,  I constantly  make  subconscious  decisions 
as  to  what  to  take.  In  general,  it  probably  needs  to 
have  potential  horticultural  value;  many  wild  spe- 
cies have  no  distinctive  flower,  foliage,  or  fruits  to  be 
represented.  It  probably  needs  to  be  uncommon  in 
commercial  landscape  use  in  North  Carolina. 


C(Too  often  I find  far  more  plants  of  interest 
in  an  average  horticultural  hobbyist’s 
back  yard  than  in  a new  $50  million 
public  garden.  ” 

I am  particularly  interested  in  learning  of 
physiological  adaptation — eager  to  try  plants  from 
varied  habitats  to  see  how  they  survive  or,  also  im- 
portantly, what  causes  them  to  die.  This  will  give 
indications  how  the  environment  could  be  modified 
for  future  success  or  how  the  plant  could  be 
modified  to  grow  here.  We  learn  as  much,  if  not 
more,  from  our  deaths  than  we  do  our  successes,  if 
one  watches  them  closely  and  studies  what  is  going 
on.  After  planting  (and  killing)  most  of  the  native 
woody  plant  species  of  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  I know 
the  limitations  that  exist  for  our  hot,  wet  summers, 
such  as  root  rot  on  species  that  normally  encounter 
a bone-dry  Mediterranean  summer.  As  a result  of 
this,  I feel  that  many  of  these  rot-prone  plants  could 
be  grown  here  if  we  find  compatible  eastern  species 
to  use  as  rootstocks. 


DH:  The  arboretum  appears  to  be  well  main- 
tained. The  perennial  bed  and  other  display  areas 
are  immaculate,  yet  I see  no  workers.  Who  is  main- 
taining these  7 acres  of  plants? 

JCR:  An  easy  answer  would  be  that  you  were  so 
excited  by  the  collections  you  overlooked  all  the 
weeds,  which  we  certainly  do  have  in  abundance. 
The  intensely  maintained  areas  [the  White  Garden, 
the  18' x 450'  perennial  border,  the  paving/ 
groundcovers  Plaza,  the  lath  house]  all  have  volun- 
teer curators  who  handle  all  the  maintenance.  The 
annuals  display  area  is  the  responsibility  of  our  Hor- 
ticulture Department’s  floriculture  extension  facul- 
ty member.  Thankfully,  the  arboretum  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plants  or  maintenance  of  this  area, 
though  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  arboretum  and  very 
important  in  visitor  interest  and  appreciation. 

DH:  I am  curious  how  this  operation  is  funded? 
Do  you  receive  adequate  financial  support  from  the 
University? 

JCR:  Any  individual  or  institution  anywhere 
could  always  use  more  of  everything ....  Al- 
though University  support  has  been  minimal,  in 
some  aspects  there  is  a strong  positive  side  to  the 
situation,  as  a former  secretary  of  mine  once  ex- 
plained to  me.  Nothing  in  life  comes  free.  Where 
strong  support  is  provided,  strong  control  is  also 
mandated.  Our  single  greatest  advantage,  which  is 
totally  responsible  for  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  our 
development  and  the  unique  nature  of  our  collec- 
tions, is  that  in  not  putting  anything  into  the  gar- 
den, there  was  no  interest  among  any  of  the  admin- 
istrators in  what  was  done  there.  We’ve  bypassed  all 
the  usual  committees  and  massive  bureaucracies  of 
most  gardens.  In  some  gardens,  12  people  on  a 
committee  discuss  for  a year  if  a given  tree  is  ‘appro- 
priate’, whether  to  use  it,  where  it  goes,  if  it  will  of- 
fend anyone,  etc.,  to  the  point  at  which  an  “unen- 
cumbered’ ’ individual  could  plant  an  acre  with  500 
different  trees,  using  the  same  time  and  money  ex- 
pended. We  could  move  quickly,  efficiently,  and 
easily  through  development.  In  one  sense,  power 
and  money  corrupts.  It  seems  where  lots  of  money 
flows,  often  little  of  interest  happens  horticulturally. 

DH:  I’  ve  noticed  an  enthusiasm  for  using  South- 
eastern native  plant  species  in  landscapes  and  gardens 
in  the  Southeast.  Outside  of  a few  mainstays  in  the 
industry,  we  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  give  use  of  na- 
tive plants  little  more  than  lip  service.  Is  this  a new 
phenomenon  for  you  and  apt  to  be  a passing  fancy? 

JCR:  Although  many  natives  are  certainly 
used — Cornus  florida , Magnolia  grandiflora,  Quer- 
cus  phellos,  etc. — still  probably  90%  of  the  plants 
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(quantitatively)  used  in  the  landscape  here  are  na- 
tive to  China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Still,  there  is  a 
wave  of  enthusiasm  for  native  plants  which  likely  is 
partially  propelled  by  the  concept  that  native  plants 
are  better  adapted  and  have  fewer  problems.  This  is 
not  true,  as  I often  explain  in  lectures  and  con- 
ferences. There  are  also  concerns  for  ecological  in- 
tegrity, but  realistically  the  average  homeowner 
buys  what  the  neighbors  have  and  what  is  easily 
available  from  garden  centers,  with  little  thought 
about  origin,  fitness,  etc. 

Unquestionably,  the  Cullowhee  Native  Plants 
Conference  held  in  North  Carolina  annually  for  the 
last  decade  has  had  significant  impact  in  encourag- 
ing production  and  use  of  native  plants.  It  is  the  best 
and  most  interesting  plant  conference  I go  to  any- 
where and  is  so  popular  that  there  are  now  similar 
spin-offs  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  I think  we  will  see  it  as  a continuing 
popular  movement,  but  never  to  the  point  that  only 
natives  are  used.  I would  hope  that  our  criteria  will 
be  good  plants  chosen  for  their  landscape  quality 
and  adaptability,  rather  than  focusing  only  on  point 
of  origin. 

DH:  Sometimes  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  an  out- 
sider’s feelings  on  Northwest  native  species  that  are 
often  taken  for  granted.  What  plants  native  to  the 
Northwest  would  you  like  to  see  more  of  in  North 
Carolina? 

JCR:  A few  things  that  we  absolutely  can ’t  grow 
here  in  Raleigh,  mostly  from  summer  root-rot  prob- 
lems, that  I lust  after:  Arbutus  menziesii , Chamae- 
cyparis  lawsoniana , Umbellularia  calif ornica, 
Populus  tremuloides,  Acer  macrophyllum , Cercis 
occidentals , Cornus  nuttallii , various  Arctos- 
taphylos  and  Ceanothus , Garry  a elliptica.  Rhodo- 
dendron occidental , Kalmiopsis  leachiana , and 
dozens  more.  I’m  more  a woodies  person  so  won’t 
even  approach  the  herbaceous  things. 

DH:  In  every  nursery  that  I visited  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  I noticed  that  the  men- 
tion of  your  name  created  a favorable  response.  To 
what  can  you  attribute  your  good  relationship  with 
the  Southeastern  nursery  industry? 

JCR:  I made  up  the  list  for  your  travels  and  only 
sent  you  to  the  few  places  where  they  wouldn’t  run 
you  off  when  my  name  was  mentioned! 

Fifteen  years  of  teaching  to  over  a thousand  stu- 
dents in  my  nursery  production  class  at  NCSU  has 
yielded  many  former  students  scattered  throughout 
the  industry.  We  are  also  very  concerned  with  help- 
ing nurserymen  whenever  we  can.  I’ve  taught 
night  courses  across  the  state  to  give  them  the 


chance  to  take  courses  they  would  never  have  had 
the  time  or  opportunity  to  do  otherwise  (some 

25.000  miles  of  driving  to  teach  over  600  nursery- 
men, landscape  architects,  and  contractors  in  six 
different  cities  from  the  coast  to  the  mountains).  I go 
anywhere  they  ask  to  present  programs  at  meetings. 
We  take  educational  displays  to  all  the  short  courses 
and  trade  shows.  We  give  away  huge  numbers  of 
plants  for  trials.  We  open  the  arboretum  to  share 
plants  with  them,  answer  letters  (1,200  a year),  and 
phone  calls  (800  a year),  etc.  The  nursery/landscape 
industry  are  family  to  me — so  many  good  friends  and 
former  students,  they’re  a pleasure  to  work  with. 

DH:  You’ve  mentioned  you  are  distributing 

10.000  plants  this  fall  to  nurserymen  and  members 
of  the  NCSU  arboretum.  Could  you  describe  the 
plant  distribution  system  you  have  instituted? 


ccIt  seems  where  lots  of  money  flows,  often 
little  of  interest  happens  horticulturally.  ” 

JCR:  Our  program  is  not  as  publicly  dramatic  as 
others,  but  I think  in  total  industry  impact  it  will 
match  most  any  in  existence  because  of  its  breadth. 
The  University  of  British  Columbia  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Program  has  been  very  successful  and  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  return  money  to  the  University 
to  finance  the  program — so  only  certain  kinds  of 
widely  popular  plants  can  enter  it.  Of  the  thousands 
of  wonderful  plants  in  their  collections  (and  ours) 
there  are  many  which  will  never  fill  the  needs  of 
their  introduction  program.  And  there  is  presently 
no  way  for  these  plants  to  get  to  other  gardens  and 
specialty  nurseries. 

By  working  at  many  levels  in  our  program  and 
with  the  flexibility  of  allowing  nurserymen  to  select 
the  specific  plants  they  are  interested  in,  far  more 
material  can  eventually  be  made  available  to  the 
public  and  to  other  public  gardens.  I estimate  we’ve 
given  away  (since  the  university  will  not  allow  us  to 
sell  anything  to  generate  support  funds)  in  excess  of 

50,000  plants  since  we  began  10  years  ago,  and 
some  three  million  cuttings  have  been  taken  from 
the  arboretum.  Plants  and  cuttings  have  gone  to  30 
states  and  eight  countries. 

DH:  Many  arboreta  justifiably  limit  or  prohibit 
the  propagation  of  plants  from  their  collections  by 
nurserymen  or  plant  enthusiasts.  What  is  your 
philosophy  on  this  matter? 

JCR:  The  reasons  for  prohibition  are  many  and 
often  valid — fear  of  damage  of  display  value  prob- 
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ably  is  the  most  pressing  one,  along  with  lack  of 
time  or  interest  to  meet  nurserymen,  an  elitist 
desire  to  remain  the  exclusive  place  where  one  can 
see  a rare  plant,  lack  of  funding  to  propagate  and/or 
distribute  in  response  to  requests,  etc.  In  our  case,  I 
have  felt  that  since  we  state  that  our  specific  mission 
is  to  encourage  the  production  and  use  of  a wider  ar- 
ray of  plants,  denying  nurserymen  access  to  them 
would  be  a violation  of  that  mission.  “Come  look, 
don’t  touch,  leave  and  try  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
hold  of  it  for  your  use  elsewhere’  ’ (often  followed  by 
an  appeal  for  donations  to  support  the  garden  or 
program!). 

Opening  things  up  for  commercial  access,  even 
when  coupled  with  requests  to  do  so  under  super- 
vision and  limited  to  material  for  stock  beds  only,  is 
indeed  frightening.  Plants  are  occasionally  abused, 
shapes  changed,  wood  taken  at  the  wrong  time  by 
nurserymen  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it,  etc. 
But  considering  the  overall  value,  the  damage  and 
losses  are  minor.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  perfection 


sickness  infecting  modern  society  today  and  all 
bureaucracies  (particularly  universities).  “We  can’t 
allow  anything  because  something  might  possibly 
happen  someday .”  Great  reasoning — totally  over- 
riding benefits: risk  analysis.  We  may  have  five 
plants  damaged  significantly  in  the  300,000  + cut- 
tings now  going  out  per  year.  One  can  focus  on  that 
and  build  huge  rage  and  barriers.  Or  say  5,995 
species  are  still  okay  and  we  can  replace  those 
damaged.  Almost  nothing  is  unique  or  irreplace- 
able. It  does  take  some  time  and  effort.  I meet  and 
talk  to  hundreds  of  growers  in  the  arboretum  a year. 
But  overall,  it  makes  the  impact  we  say  we  want  to 
achieve  through  the  arboretum.  If  it’s  going  to  be 
just  a pretty,  hands-off  park,  why  go  to  the  effort  to 
accumulate  all  these  collections? 


Daniel  Hinkley  is  a full-time  educator  of  horticulture 
at  Edmonds  Community  College  north  of  Seattle,  and  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Park  Arboretum  Bulletin 
editorial  board. 


XlT  tllC  Arboretum  by  Christina  Pfeiffer 


The  Mulligan  Sorhns  Collection 

all  activities  in  the  Arboretum  have  focused  on 
the  continued  renovation  of  the  Mulligan  Sor- 
bus  Collection.  Fifty-six  Philadelphus  (mock 
orange)  and  four  Deutzia  have  been  dug  from  the 
center  area  of  the  collection  and  heeled-in  for  later 
planting.  In  early  November,  a contractor  was  hired 
to  move  22  trees  within  the  collection  area.  A large 
tree  spade  was  used  to  dig  cone-shaped  root  balls 
90"  in  diameter  and  approximately  4.5'  deep,  mov- 
ing trees  up  to  40'  tall  and  8"  in  trunk  diameter. 
This  enabled  us  to  separate  trees  which  were  crowd- 
ed together,  and  to  more  effectively  display  the  ex- 
isting and  transplanted  Sorbus.  The  large 
transplanting  project  took  two  and  a half  days,  and 
was  completed  just  a day  before  the  heavy  Novem- 
ber rains  which  would  have  prevented  access  with 
the  large  truck  and  tree  spade!  Our  renovation 
work  will  continue  through  the  winter  months  as 
weather  conditions  permit. 

A Ginkgo  Near  the  Visitors  Center 

Among  the  many  plants  added  to  the  Arbore- 
tum’s collections  this  past  fall  was  the  very  special 
addition  of  a large  Ginkgo  biloba  from  the  City  of 


Ginkgo  biloba,  close  up  of  leafy  shoot 
on  Lonicera  mound. 


Seattle  Parks  Department  Nursery.  It  is  planted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Graham  Visi- 
tors Center  parking  lot.  The  tree  is  a well-branched 
specimen  approximately  25  years  old,  40'  tall,  and 
with  a trunk  diameter  of  1".  It  is  the  largest  Ginkgo 
in  the  Arboretum. 


Christina  Pfeiffer  is  the  horticulturist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Arboretum. 
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Topping:  A Poor 
Alternative  to  Proper 
Pruning 

Trees  frequently  are  pruned 
in  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Unfortunately,  much  of 
this  “pruning’  ’ is  in  the  form  of 
topping — the  drastic  and  indis- 
criminate cutting  back  of  large 
branches.  Topping  also  is  known 
by  the  following  aliases:  head- 
ingr,  stubbing , and  dehorning. 

Why  are  trees  topped?  A pri- 
mary reason  is  to  reduce  the 
perceived  hazard  of  tall  trees. 
Trees  also  are  topped  because 
their  branches  interfere  with 
utility  wires.  And,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  topping  is  used  to 
open  up  views.  Beyond  that,  it 
appears  that  many  of  us  have 
seen  so  many  topped  trees  that 
we  think  this  is  the  proper  way 
to  prune. 

Tree  topping  is  big  business. 
Just  check  the  ads  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.  Al- 
most all  of  the  tree-care  com- 
panies proclaim  that  they  do 
topping.  Yet,  at  meetings  of  the 
International  Society  of  Arbori- 
culture, a professional  organiza- 
tion for  arborists,  the  practice  of 
topping  is  almost  universally 
condemned  as  injurious  to  trees. 

In  an  article  humorously 
titled,  “Warning:  Topping  is 
Hazardous  to  Your  Tree’s 
Health!”  horticulturists  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky 
listed  the  following  ways  in 
which  topping  can  injure  a tree: 

1.  Removing  much  of  the 
tree  canopy  upsets  the  crown- 
to-root  ratio  and  seriously  af- 
fects the  tree’s  food  supply . . . . 
Topping  not  only  cuts  off  a 
major  portion  of  the  tree’s  food- 
making potential,  it  also 
severely  depletes  the  tree’s 
stored  reserves. 


Northwest 

Hort 

Review 

by  Van  M.  Bobbitt 


2.  Removing  the  tree’s  nor- 
mal canopy  suddenly  exposes 
the  bark  to  the  sun’s  direct  rays, 
often  scalding  the  newly  ex- 
posed outer  bark. 

3.  Topping  removes  all  of  the 
existing  buds  which  would  or- 
dinarily produce  normal  sturdy 
branches. 

4.  Large  branch  stubs  left 
from  topping  seldom  close  or 
callus ....  This  leaves  stubs 
vulnerable  to  insect  invasion 
and  fungal  decay.  Topping 
stimulates  the  regrowth  of 
dense,  upright  branches  just 
below  the  pruning  cut.  These 
new  shoots,  referred  to  as  suck- 
ers or  water  sprouts,  are  not  as 
structurally  sound  as  the 
naturally  occurring  branches. 

5.  Since  water  sprout  growth 
is  generally  rapid  and  vigorous,  a 
topped  tree  often  will  grow  back 
to  its  original  height  faster  and 
denser  than  a tree  that  has  been 
properly  pruned  or  thinned. 

6.  Deteriorating  branch 
stubs,  along  with  weak  water 
sprout  growth,  make  topped 
trees  highly  vulnerable  to  wind 
and  ice  damage. 

7.  From  an  aesthetic  perspec- 


Results of  Topping 


tive,  topping  disfigures  the  tree. 

The  Alternatives  to 
Topping 

1.  No  pruning.  Don’t  prune 
unless  the  tree  really  needs  it. 
Many  trees  would  fare  better 
from  neglect  than  from  the 
butchery  that  often  is  passed  off 
as  pruning. 

2.  Thinning  out.  Thinning  is 
the  selective  removal  of  branches 
back  to  their  point  of  origin  or 
cutting  them  back  to  a strong 
lateral  branch.  Proper  thinning 
can  reduce  a tree’s  size  while 
retaining  its  natural  shape.  It 
also  can  open  up  the  tree  to  al- 
low more  light  through,  en- 
hance views,  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  wind  breakage. 

3.  Removal  of  Tree.  Im- 
proper selection “the  wrong 

tree  in  the  wrong  place” — 
probably  necessitates  much  of 
the  topping  of  trees.  Instead  of 
trying  to  make  a large  tree  into  a 
small  one,  or  a columnar  tree 
into  a round  shrub,  it  is  usually 
better  to  remove  the  problem 
and  replant  a tree  that  will  be 
the  appropriate  size  and  shape 
for  the  situation. 

If  you  are  unable  to  do  your 
own  pruning,  which  is  usually 
the  case  with  large  trees,  con- 
tact a knowledgeable  arborist 
who  can  offer  alternatives  to 
topping.  See  “Choosing  a Tree 
Care  Professional”  by  John 
Hushagen  ( Washington  Park 
Arboretum  Bulletin , 49:3). 
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Tacoma’s  W.  W.  Seymour  Botanical  Conservatory  is  seen  shortly  after  its  dedication  in  1908.  The  red  oak 
(Quercus  rubra)  in  the  foreground  was  planted  on  the  future  conservatory  site  in  Wright  Park  by  President 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  during  his  visit  to  Tacoma  in  1 903. 


The  Northwest 
Garden  Explorer: 
Conservatories 

by  Scot  Medbury 

A display  conservatory  proposed  in  the  1930s 
by  the  WPA  for  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  never  materialized , but  you  can 
find  charming  conservatories  nearby. 

he  delights  of  the  tropical  conservatory  are 
many,  especially  on  a cold  Northwest 
winter’s  day.  A little  imagination  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  turn  a visit  into  a safari  rich  with  the  thrill 
of  discovery. 

All  too  often,  tropical  conservatories  merely  con- 
tain larger  specimens  of  familiar  house  plants,  such  as 
the  ubiquitous  weeping  fig  ( Ficus  benjamina :),  instead 
of  exhibiting  a range  of  unusual  plants  more  indica- 
tive of  the  biodiversity  of  the  tropics.  The  conser- 
vatory of  the  1 990s  will  build  a collection  that  better 
represents  this  diversity.  The  Dorothy  C.  Fuqua 
Conservatory  at  the  Atlantic  Botanic  Garden  sets  the 
standard  of  excellence  for  such  collections. 


The  Northwest  offers  three  major  conservatories 
to  explore.  Each  features  more  than  just  tropical 
plants.  They  also  differ  widely  in  both  their  archi- 
tectural styles  and  the  quality  of  plant  collections.  In 
each,  seasonal  displays  of  cool-greenhouse  flowers 
carry  on  a charming  Victorian  tradition.  Special 
plant  collections,  such  as  the  assemblage  of  cacti 
and  succulents  at  Seattle’s  Volunteer  Park  Conser- 
vatory, provide  intriguing  examples  of  the  ways  in 
which  plants  adapt  to  different  environments. 

The  Volunteer  Park  Conservatory 

A visit  to  the  refurbished  78-year-old  iron  and 
glass  structure  in  Volunteer  Park  is  a must  at  least 
once  every  winter,  if  only  to  get  an  early  taste  of 
spring.  The  plants  here  are  always  well- grown  and 
well-displayed,  and  the  staff  has  been  striving  to  add 
variety  to  the  collections. 

Enter  through  the  two-story- high  Palm  House, 
central  to  the  structure,  where  a variety  of  eco- 
nomic plants  is  grown  (among  them  bananas,  maca- 
damia,  and  vanilla),  as  well  as  anthuriums,  gingers, 
and  heliconias.  An  ever-changing  bench  display  of 
orchids  shows  off  the  most  interesting  species, 
which  aren’t  always  those  with  the  showiest  flowers. 
Two  wings  lead  off  from  this  room:  the  east  wing, 
with  the  cooler  Seasonal  Display  House  and  the 
Cactus  House;  and  the  west  wing,  containing  the 
Fern  and  Bromeliad  Houses. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  the  Washington  State  Historical  Society. 


Don’t  miss  the  sensitive  plant  {Mimosa pudica)\ 
it  will  fascinate  you  with  its  odd  thigmotropic 
leaves,  which  fold  to  the  touch.  Look  for  the  huge 
staghorn  fern,  which  is  mounted  up  high  in  the 
Bromeliad  House,  like  a prized  game  trophy.  Cool- 
house  favorites,  such  as  obconica  and  malacoides 
primroses,  cinerarias,  and  calceolarias  are  late 
winter  standards  in  the  Seasonal  House. 

The  Bloedel  Conservatory 

The  illuminated  triodetic  dome  of  the  Bloedel 
Conservatory  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
brought  this  region  into  the  conservatory  space  age, 
with  a late  sixties  design  that  still  looks  futuristic  20 
years  later.  This  remarkable  15,000  square  foot 
structure  features  three  different  climatic  areas 
(temperate,  tropical,  and  desert),  each  of  which  is 
maintained  under  different  environmental  condi- 
tions. Here  you  can  experience  a tropical  jungle 
replete  with  a waterfall  and  colorful  birds  flying  free, 
a situation  that  requires  a careful  pest  management 
program  emphasizing  biological  controls. 

The  Bloedel  Conservatory  sits  high  above  Van- 
couver in  Queen  Elizabeth  Park,  site  of  Canada’s 
first  civic  arboretum  and  a huge  quarry  garden.  In- 
side, the  plant  overstory  contains  a number  of  inter- 
esting specimens,  among  them  Filicium  decipiens , a 
fern-leaved  tree  from  India. 

Overall,  the  permanent  plantings  are  excellent. 
The  seasonal  flower  display,  however,  was  disap- 
pointing on  the  day  I visited.  In  one  area,  chaos 
reigned  in  the  ‘ ‘fruit  salad’  ’ of  begonias,  impatiens, 
and  other  commercially- grown  pot  plants.  Over  fif- 
teen varieties  of  common  flowers,  all  the  same  size, 
were  dotted  singly  without  a feeling  for  color  or 
type.  The  eclecticism  of  the  conservatory’s  indoor 
structures  also  is  visually  confusing:  The  combina- 
tion of  rustic  English  waterwheel,  Japanese  bridge, 
Polynesian  grass  shack,  Grecian  statue,  and  Mex- 
ican hacienda  rest  rooms  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  plants. 

The  Seymour  Botanical  Conservatory 

The  oldest  conservatory  in  the  Northwest,  and 
arguably  the  most  charming  on  the  West  Coast,  is 
the  delicate  W.W.  Seymour  Botanical  Conservatory 
in  Tacoma’s  Wright  Park.  The  essentially  Vic- 
torian design  revolves  around  a twelve-sided  central 
dome,  from  which  wings  angle  off  in  three  direc- 
tions. The  building  has  been  remodeled  several 
times,  having  originally  been  graced  with  wrought 
iron  “gingerbread.”  Today,  serious  structural 
problems  indicate  that  Seymour  is  in  need  of  the 
same  thorough  restoration  that  occurred  at  Volun- 
teer Park  (where  the  iron  superstructure  was 


removed  in  pieces  to  an  off-site  workshop  for  rust- 
proofing). The  new  gift  shop  is  part  of  an  effort  un- 
der way  to  raise  funds  for  this  work. 

Once  inside  the  Seymour  Conservatory,  pass  the 
apdy-named  American  wonder  lemon  ( Citrus  limon 
‘Ponderosa’),  which  bears  eggplant-sized  lemons  in 
winter.  Further  on,  other  fruit-producing  trees  in- 
clude the  beautiful  strawberry  guava  ( Psidium  cat- 
tleianum)  and,  of  course,  bananas.  Beneath  the 
dome  is  a huge  rubber  tree  {Ficus  elastica ) and  a 
moss-rock  waterfall.  Beyond  this,  a steamy  tropical 
wing  contains  several  interesting  sculptures  done  in 
a pre-Columbian  style.  Much  of  the  conservatory  is 
devoted  to  seasonal  displays,  in  which  all  the  tradi- 
tional favorites  are  exhibited. 

For  hale  and  hardy  winter  visitors,  there  also  is 
the  Wright  Park  Arboretum,  containing  century- 
old  trees  brought  around  the  Horn  from  Kew  Gar- 
dens in  England.  Plan  your  route  so  that  you  return 
to  the  conservatory  often  to  warm  up! 

The  Volunteer  Park  Conservatory  is  open  from 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  every  day  of  the  year  at  1400  East  Galer 
at  15th  Avenue  East,  Seattle.  Call  (206)  684-4743  for 
information. 

The  Bloedel  Conservatory,  in  Queen  Elizabeth 
Park  (33rd  Avenue  and  Cambie  Street,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia)  is  open  every  day  except  Christmas: 
10  a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  summer;  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  winter. 
Call  (604)  872-5513. 

The  Seymour  Botanical  Conservatory  is  in 

Tacoma’s  Wright  Park  at  316  S.  “G’  ’ Street.  It  is  open 
every  day  except  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  from 
8 a.m.  to  4:20  p.m.  Call  (206)  59T5330. 


Scot  Medbury  is  completing  a Master’s  degree  in 
public  garden  administration  and  environmental  inter- 
pretation at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Washington  Park 
Arboretum  Bulletin. 
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Book  Reviews 

Sunset  Western  Garden  Book, 

fifth  edition.  Lane  Publishing  Company, 
Menlo  Park,  California:  1988. 

592  pages.  $16.95. 


Comprehensive 
Western  plant 
encyclopedia 

Zoned  for 
24  climates 

Plant  selection 
guide 

Landscaping 
ideas  in  color 

How  to  control 
pests,  diseases 
& xveeds 


What  is  the  single  most  indispensable  guide  to 
gardening  in  the  western  United  States?  Until  late 
1988  the  answer  was  the  Sunset  New  Western  Gar- 
den Book , fourth  edition,  published  in  1979.  The 
fifth  edition  of  the  same  book  fills  some  of  the  voids 
of  its  precursor  and  reflects  changing  attitudes  in 
the  gardening  community. 

If  you  don’t  own  it,  buy  it.  Introductory  chapters 
on  climate,  basic  gardening,  plant  selection,  and 
plant  care  are  well  grounded;  the  meat  of  the  book — 
the  “Western  Plant  Encyclopedia” — describes  the 
aesthetic  qualities  and  cultural  requirements  of  al- 
most every  significant  plant  in  our  landscapes.  The 
fifth  edition  retains  features  that  made  its  predeces- 
sors so  useful:  accurate  illustrations,  concise  plant 
paragraphs,  and  a system  of  climate  zones  that  is 
preferable  to  the  simplistic  systems  used  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  improvements  over  the  last  version  include 
an  index  to  plants,  family  names,  over  850  addition- 
al plants,  greater  emphasis  on  water  conservation, 
less-toxic  cultural  practices,  and  a new  section  of 
color  photographs  called  “The  Spirit  of  Western 
Gardening.”  Family  names,  now  entered  for  each 


genus,  are  helpful  in  recognition.  The  added  plants 
filled  some  puzzling  voids  of  the  previous  version. 
For  example,  Amelanchier  laevis  was  the  only 
species  of  the  genus  before,  but  the  often  en- 
countered A.  alnifolia  and  A.  canadensis  now  join 
it.  The  changes  of  substance  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  particularly  regarding  water  use  and  con- 
trol of  pests  and  pathogens,  are  in  keeping  with 
current  concerns  and  research.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  “Spirit”  section,  containing  25  pages  of 
color  photographs  and  almost  no  information, 
seems  superfluous. 

Without  detracting  from  a monumental  accom- 
plishment, it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement.  Our  Climate  Zone  5 is  compared 
to  England,  as  it  often  erroneously  is:  We  exper- 
ience significantly  greater  summer  drought.  The 
zone  descriptions  would  be  improved  by  mention- 
ing those  regions  of  the  world  where  the  climate 
matches  particularly  well.  In  conjunction  with  this, 
each  plant  description  in  the  encyclopedia  should 
mention  its  native  range,  which  is  a far  better 
predictor  of  a plant’s  success  than  its  family. 
Nomenclatural  practice  could  also  be  improved.  For 
example,  Cotoneaster  microphyllus  thymifolius,  a 
despicable  trinomial,  should  be  written  Cotoneaster 
microphyllus  var.  thymifolius . Finally,  the  glossary 
definitions  of  species,  subspecies,  and  cultivar  are  so 
mangled  I tell  my  students  to  blacken  them  out  to 
prevent  confusion. 

Despite  the  flaws  and  oversights,  edition  five  is  a 
substantial  improvement  and  a tribute  to  shrewd 
editing.  Edition  6,  anybody? — Reviewed  by  Cle- 
ment W.  Hamilton. 


Clement  W.  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  teaches  horticultural 
plant  taxonomy,  landscape  plant  selection,  and 
evolutionary  biology  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticul- 
ture, University  of  Washington.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Arboretum  Bulletin  editorial  board  for  which  he  edits 
the  taxonomic  nomenclature. 
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Perennials  for  American  Gardens.  Ruth 
Rodgers  Clausen  and  Nicolas  H.  Ekstrom.  Random 
House,  New  York:  1989.  631  pages.  $35.00. 

Graham  Stuart  Thomas’s  invaluable  reference 
book,  Perennial  Garden  Plants , now  has  a rival. 
Perennials  for  American  Gardens  is  a similar 
reference  book  and  provides  that  extra  information 
needed  for  this  country.  It  is  a welcomed  publication. 

Comparison  between  these  two  books  is  hard  to 
avoid;  we  have  relied  on  Thomas  for  so  long  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  The  new  Clausen/Ekstrom 
book  gives  us  some  intriguing  information  about 
plants  of  South  America,  the  southern  United 
States,  and  California,  but  Pacific  North  westerners 
cannot  hope  to  grow  them  and  it  is  disappointing  to 
find  some  of  our  native  plants  omitted.  Disporum  is 
not  here,  which  I found  interesting  because  I have 
just  bought  the  variegated  form  from  England.  As  is 
so  often  the  case,  it  takes  the  English  growers  to  de- 
velop the  many  fine  forms  and  variations  of  our  own 
native  perennials,  but  the  ordinary  species  surely 
merits  attention  in  a book  on  American  plants.  It 
also  is  disappointing  to  find  no  mention  of  bulbs, 
grasses,  and  aquatic  plants.  Is  Dierama , a beautiful 
plant  well  worth  growing  in  Seattle,  left  out  because 
it  is  a “bulbous  plant”?  And  Fritillaria  surely 
deserves  a description. 

I liked  the  notes  at  the  end  on  general  aspects  of 
culture,  especially  those  on  soil.  The  descriptions  at 

For  Further 
Information 


¥1/  e all  need  inspiration  to  get  us  out  into  the 
r r garden  in  the  wintertime.  The  Joseph  A. 
Witt  Winter  Garden  in  the  Arboretum  shows  us 
the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  winter  plants,  and 
the  titles  listed  below  provide  further  inspiration, 
plus  practical  advice  on  how  to  keep  gardening 
throughout  the  seasons.  So,  try  to  avoid  hiberna- 
tion, get  some  good  boots  and  gloves,  and  go  forth 
into  the  garden.  Or,  curl  up  by  the  fire  and  enjoy 
reading  about  the  garden  in  winter. 

Clarke,  Graham.  Garden  Colour:  Autumn 
and  Winter  Colour  in  the  Garden.  Topsfield, 
Massachusetts:  Salem  House  Publishers,  1986. 
Winter’s  special  beauty  and  rewards  in  the  garden 
are  highlighted  in  this  book’s  nicely  chosen  and 


the  front  of  the  book  on  degrees  of  hardiness  are  ex- 
cellent. I think  there  is  information  here  for  all  gar- 
deners, beginners,  and  old-timers.  It  is  nice  to  find 
good  photographs  on  the  same  page  as  the  descrip- 
tions, and  the  rapid  reference  lines  are  helpful. 
Flower  color,  flowering  time,  heigh t/spacing, 
sun/shade  needs,  hardiness,  and  propagation/avail- 
ability, are  listed  for  each  plant. 

At  the  end  of  the  new  book  is  a section  on  display 
gardens,  listed  by  states.  There  isn’t  a single  one 
listed  for  Washington — not  even  a private  garden, 
let  alone  a botanical  one.  For  shame,  Washington! 

I question  why  the  book  is  so  bulky  and  heavy. 
We  all  get  older  as  we  buy  more  gardening  books, 
but  we  don’t  get  so  near-sighted  that  we  need  wide 
margins  and  spaces,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the 
bulkiness.  Have  the  authors  ever  had  to  rush  in 
from  the  garden — hands  dirty,  boots  muddy — to 
look  up  the  requirements  of  a new  plant  and — with 
only  one  available  hand  (hastily  rinsed)  pulled  out 
the  book  and  turned  the  page?  I am  quibbling  here, 
and  I welcome  this  new  book  and  its  excellent 
photographs,  but  I think  I shall  keep  Graham  Stuart 
Thomas  as  a reference;  I need  both  books. 

— Reviewed  by  Susan  Buckles. 


Susan  Buckles  is  a gardener  at  Children’s  Orthopedic 
Hospital,  Seattle,  specializing  in  perennials. 


by  Valerie  Easton 


photographed  close-ups  of  fruit,  flower,  bark,  and 
foliage.  Originally  published  in  England,  the  infor- 
mation on  which  plants  to  choose  and  how  to  care 
for  them  is  applicable  to  our  Northwest  climate. 

Colebrook,  Binda.  Winter  Gardening  in  the 
Maritime  Northwest:  Cool  Season  Crops  for 
the  Year-Round  Gardener.  Third  edition.  Seat- 
tle: Sasquatch  Books,  1989.  Binda  Colebrook  was 
amazed  when  she  moved  to  Seattle  in  the  early 
1970s  to  find  that  it  was  possible  to  grow  vegetables 
throughout  the  winter  in  our  climate.  She  worked 
with  Puget  Consumers’  Co-op,  Tilth,  and  now 
works  on  a commercial  scale  near  Bellingham,  to 
research  and  test  cold- hardy  varieties  of  herbs  and 
vegetables.  Along  with  good,  basic  information  on 
Northwest  soil,  light,  and  weather,  this  third  edition 
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lists  more  than  fifty  types  of  herbs  and  vegetables 
that  Colebrook  recommends  growing  from  October 
to  May,  including  planting  dates,  best  varieties,  and 
sources  of  seed. 

Kinahan,  Sonia.  The  Overlook  Guide  to 
Winter  Gardens.  Woodstock,  New  York:  Over- 
look, 1985.  This  is  a personal  and  practical  book, 
with  an  emphasis  on  bloom  in  the  home  garden  by 
an  author  whose  favorite  month  in  the  garden  is 
February.  She  gardens  near  the  coast  in  zone  6,  so 
her  practical  cultural  advice  and  extensive  list  of 
principal  plants  for  the  winter  garden  should  be  use- 
ful for  Northwest  gardeners.  Not  content  with  an 
appreciation  of  bare  bark  and  garden  framework, 
Ms.  Kinahan  explains  how  to  have  flowers  bloom- 
ing from  November  to  March. 

Verey,  Rosemary.  The  Garden  in  Winter.  Bos 
ton,  Massachusetts:  Little,  Brown  & Company, 
1988.  A British  book,  this  is  by  far  the  most  beauti- 


New on  the  Shelves 


Bittman,  Sam.  Seeds:  The  Ultimate  Guide  to 
Growing  Vegetables,  Herbs,  and  Flowers. 

New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1989.  This  large  and 
glossy  book  not  only  gives  extensive  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  how  to  grow  a great  variety  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  vegetables  from  seed,  but  it  is  lovely 
enough  to  inspire  the  gardener  to  want  to  do  so.  A 
lengthy  section  entitled  “Preliminaries”  gives  ad- 
vice on  garden  planning,  care  of  seedlings  indoors 
and  out,  etc.,  and  is  followed  by  an  encyclopedic 
treatment  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Each  listing  in- 
cludes basic  information,  plus  advice  as  to  regional 
appropriateness,  suggestions  on  varieties  and  uses, 
and  wonderful  color  photographs. 

Fiala,  Fr.  John  L.  Lilacs:  the  Genus  Syringa. 
Portland:  Timber  Press,  1988.  The  author  has 
been  growing  and  raising  both  woody  and  her- 
baceous plants  for  some  45  years,  but  is  particularly 
known  for  his  work  with  lilacs  and  crab  apples;  he 
has  produced  many  new  and  distinct  hybrid  plants 
in  both  genera.  Lilacs  is  a large  and  weighty  volume 
with  very  good  quality  color  plates,  and  chapters  on 
lilac  color,  culture,  pests  and  problems,  companion 
plants,  and  propagation.  This  volume,  obviously  a 
labor  of  love  for  the  talented  author,  will  do  for  lilacs 
what  Fred  Galle’s  1985  tome  on  azaleas  did  for 
those  shrubs. — Contributed  by  Brian  O.  Mulligan. 


ful  and  inspiring  of  the  winter  gardening  titles. 
Beginning  with  a chapter  entided  ‘ ‘ A Plea  for  the 
Garden  in  Winter,”  Ms.  Verey  says:  “If  our  gar- 
dens are  to  be  more  than  graves  commemorating 
summer’s  beauty,  we  must  start  by  using  our 
eyes.”  And  she  certainly  gives  us  wonderful 
photographs  to  look  at,  showing  unexpected  beauty 
in  the  winter  landscape  such  as  frost  on  dying 
foliage,  snow  on  a lace-leaf  maple,  and  even  a clean 
and  tidied  garden  shed  waiting  for  spring.  The  text 
and  photos  illustrate  that  the  beauty  of  the  winter 
garden  doesn’t  lie  in  lushness,  but  in  scent,  frame 
work,  structure,  color,  texture,  and  winter  light. 


Valerie  Easton  is  a librarian  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  University  of 
Washington.  She  has  been  the  Bulletin ’s  book  review 
editor  since  1988. 


of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 

VAIF.RTF,  EASTON 

Also  New: 

Graf,  Alfred  Byrd.  Exotica  International: 
Pictorial  Cyclopedia  of  Exotic  Plants  from 
Tropical  and  Near  Tropical  Regions,  2 
volumes.  New  Jersey:  Roehrs  Co.,  1985. 

Grainge,  Michael,  and  Saleem  Ahmed.  Hand- 
book of  Plants  with  Pest-Control  Properties. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  1988. 

Hunken,  Jorie,  and  the  New  England  Wild 
Flower  Society.  Botany  for  All  Ages:  Discover- 
ing Nature  Through  Activities  Using  Plants. 
Chester,  Connecticut:  Globe  Pequot  Press,  1989. 

Moore,  Bibby.  Growing  with  Gardening:  A 
Twelve-Month  Guide  for  Therapy,  Recrea- 
tion, and  Education.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1989. 

Solomon,  Steve.  Growing  Vegetables  West  of 
the  Cascades.  Seattle:  Sasquatch  Books,  1989. 

Wells,  James  S.  Modern  Miniature  Daffodils. 
Portland:  Timber  Press,  1989. 


All  of  these  books  can  be  found  in  the  Elisabeth  C. 
Miller  Library,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  The  library  is  open  9-8  Monday; 
9-5  Tuesday-Friday. 
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^.Northwest 
Flower 


0,  and  Garden 
Show 


Visit  the  Northwest’s  annual  celebration  of 
horticulture,  garden  design  and  the  floral  arts  — 
founded  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  spring  flower 
shows  of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  London. 


Washington  State  Convention  Center  • Seattle 
Feb.  16-19,  1990  (Presidents’  Day  Weekend) 


Featuring  4lA  acres  of  exhibits  and  seminars,  including 

• 28  demonstration  gardens  and  major  displays,  created  by 
the  Northwest’s  leading  nurseries  and  landscape  firms 

• 90  free  seminars,  including  lectures  by  renowned  landscape 
architects  Jim  Van  Sweden  (Washington,  D.C.)  and 
Isabelle  Green  (Santa  Barbara),  and  author  Rosemary 
Verey  (Gloucestershire,  England) 

• 285  booth  exhibits 


• extensive  amateur  competitions  for  horticulture  and  floral 
design  (write  to  show  office  to  receive  an  Amateur 

Competition  Schedule) 

• “Park  and  Ride”  shuttle  bus  service  from  Northgate 
Shopping  Mall  and  from  Enchanted  Village  in  Federal  Way 

• art  exhibition  of  botanical  illustrations  by  Northwest  artists 


Preview  Party  evening  of  Feb.  15,  sponsored  by 
Arboretum  Foundation  as  a benefit  for  Washington  Park 
Arboretum.  For  Preview  Party  ticket  information  call 
Arboretum  Foundation  offices  (206)  325-4510. 


Show  Headquarters  • 1515  NW  51st  St.  • Seattle,  WA  98107 

Phone  (206)  224-1700 


Published  by  the 
Arboretum  Foundation 
Washington  Park  Arboretum 
University  of  Washington  XD-10 
Seatde,  Washington  98195 

An  arboretum  is  a living 
museum  of  woody  plants  for 
education,  conservation, 
research,  and  display. 
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